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THE incident which suggested that this be written occurred 
in the midst of music. A tempestuous stream of jive flowed 
from the juke box in the snack bar —the orchestra in the 
auditorium was playing “As Time Goes By” —while in the 
library the radio was broadcasting a symphony. 

Voices mingled with the music — the voices, footsteps, and 
laughter of girls in gay spring dresses, of mothers who were 
serving as hostesses, and of young men. There were hun¬ 
dreds of young men — soldiers, sailors, coast guards, and 
marines —for it was a Saturday night and the service club 
was crowded with those who had been lucky enough to rate 
week-end leave or liberty. 

Two young men wearing the blue of the Navy didn't 
seem to hear the music. They were standing just outside 
the office of the club in the throes of decision. Each urged 
the other, “You go in and ask"; each was reluctant to make 
a start. Finally, both entered the office, walking boldly 
toward the desk where the assistant director was on duty, 
their laughter a nervous cloak for their question. 
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The assistant director, wise to the ways of men who had 
exchanged slacks and sport coats for a uniform, looked up 
at them and smiled. She was ready for anything. 

“Say,” the taller of the two grinned, “say, Miss, could 
we have a couple of—” he hesitated, “a couple of those 
St. Christopher medals?” 

The assistant director, who had been expecting a more 
complicated request, said “Why, of course,” and swung 
around in her chair. From a drawer she lifted a box, picked 
out the medals, and handed one to each of the young men. 

“Gee — thanks,” they chorused, each scrutinizing the 
medal closely. Then they started away, but before they 
reached the door the tall one stopped. He glanced from the 
medal toward the inquiring eyes of his friend. Then he 
went back to the desk. 

“Maybe I ought to tell you—” he was thoughtful. “You 
see —we're not Catholics, but one of the guys at the base 
who has a medal said it would be all right with St. Chris¬ 
topher if Joe and I wore one, too.” 

“I'm sure it'll be all right with St. Christopher.” The young 
woman smiled, but her tone was positive. 

The tall sailor looked at her, his boyish features suddenly 
etched with concern. “It seems as if Joe and I were due for 
the Pacific, and it'd be swell to think that St. Christopher 
was helping us pray for a return ticket.” Then, with a sudden 
grin he added, “I’m not exactly scared, but I guess there are 
times when a fellow wants all the friends he can get.” 

The young woman nodded her complete agreement. 

“And I don't know much about St. Christopher,” he went 
on, “but he must have been regular, because they tell me 
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fellows have been asking him to help them for hundreds of 
years.” 

Again the assistant director nodded. The thought that 
came to her was that these young men who might have to 
fight their way across a mined beachhead were brothers in 
arms to the Crusaders. "That’s right, for centuries soldiers, 
sailors, travelers, all sorts of men, have asked St. Christopher 
to be their patron and their friend.” 

“But he’s no rabbit’s foot,” the sailor challenged. 

The young woman was startled, but she smiled. “No, 
definitely no rabbit’s foot,” she agreed. 

The other young man had come closer. Now he sat on 
the edge of the desk. ‘Tell us something about him, will 
you?” he asked. 

The assistant director searched her memory, knowing that 
the actual facts were few. There was the legend, which the 
Church accepted as an allegory, also certain historical refer¬ 
ences. Christopher had flashed across the early Christian 
world like a great star rising out of the darkness — the pagan 
darkness — and while his life and works had been an inspira¬ 
tion to millions, they had never been accurately recorded. Or 
if they had, the record had been lost, perhaps forever, or 
perhaps to be discovered by some future antiquarian in a 
treasure house of history not yet thoroughly explored. 

Out of the pagan darkness, from the very service of a man 
who was at least known as the devil, St. Christopher had 
come to play a great role in the swiftly expanding new order 
which the rabble of the cities had mockingly called Chris¬ 
tianity. He had worked for the new order, had suffered and 
died for it, and though he left no writings, even though 
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there were no dates —no reports from contemporaries — he 
was not forgotten. His faith and works had been too great 
for that. It was even said that as he died he had been able 
to convert, through God's grace, the man who had martyred 
him. 

“There isn't a great deal to tell," the young woman leaned 
back in her chair, motioning the two to be seated. 

No dates, no books, no letters from those who had known 
him. Yet a few centuries after his death there were churches 
bearing his name, and tall statues of St. Christopher were 
placed outside cathedral doors so that travelers might beg his 
aid as they passed by. Later, when men ventured across 
uncharted oceans to find new worlds, they nailed his medal 
to their masts, and the greatest of the discoverers was to 
bear his name. 

St. Isidore and St. Gregory wrote of him, and when the 
Fourteen Holy Helpers were listed, St. Christopher was 
named as one of the saints having the power of invoking 
mercy from God when the bitter scourges of famine, pesti¬ 
lence, and war swept the earth. 

Men have always felt a warm personal friendship for 
Christopher, because they recognize his spiritual and physical 
strength. Wayfarers of every century —on foot or zooming 
through the sky —have asked the patron of travelers to inter¬ 
cede for them. Before the walls of besieged cities of yesterday, 
on the beachheads of Anzio, Normandy, and Leyte, in prison 
camps of all nations, in crowded churches, or quiet homes, 
during bewildering days of postwar adjustment —at all times 
and in all places — men and women of every color and almost 
every creed have sought his aid. 
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Yet there are no accurate dates; only an oft-told tale of 
faith and strength, and few are familiar with the whole story. 
Most know only that Christopher carried Christ. Jacobus de 
Voragine, who was the Archbishop of Genoa in the thirteenth 
century, combined the various legends into a Life, which he 
included in his Legenda Sanctorum. Two hundred years later 
William Caxton, the first English printer, translated this 
Life and included it in his Golden Legend. So call it a legend, 
if you prefer — one that was told yesterday and can be retold, 
in full, for moderns; one that has born good fruit for the 
Greatest Prince in the world who was sought, and found, by 
a pagan giant who became St. Christopher, the Christ-bearer. 
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HE WAS born in Canaan, early in the third century, so the 
stories seem to agree, and his father was king of one of the 
restless tribes which were constantly at war with one 
another. The mother of the future saint was from another 
country, and her husband’s people regarded her with a cer¬ 
tain suspicion, for she was a Christian. 

There was one thing the king wanted more than victory, 
and that was a strong son. 

“I’ll pray to the Blessed Virgin,” the queen told her 
husband. 

The man frowned, thinking that it might be more effica¬ 
cious if his wife were to offer a proper sacrifice to the local 
goddess of fertility. “Do as you wish about that,” he said, 
sullenly, “but remember, I want a son who will grow up to be 
a real warrior.” 

“I’ll pray to the Virgin and — ” 

“A real warrior,” the king insisted, “one who won’t know 
what it means to be afraid —so tell your Blessed Virgin not 
to send you one of those gende sons.” 
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“Christian men aren't weaklings," the queen reminded 
him, sharply. “They do have charity for one another, but 
you've seen them! You know they have strength and courage." 

The king's frown deepened. He wouldn't admit it, but he 
realized his wife was right. He'd known many Christians. 
They were skilled huntsmen, tanners, fishermen, ship¬ 
builders, woodsmen, and warriors. He knew, too, because he 
had listened to them, that they could argue mightily, also 
sing and laugh. And when necessary they could die valiantly 
for the God in whom they believed. 

“I’ll pray to the Virgin and she'll send me a son who will 
be a leader among men." The queen was very positive, and 
as she spoke she raised her fingers to her forehead, then 
touched her breast. 

“What kind of a mark is that?" the king asked quickly. 

“It's the sign of the cross," the queen explained. 

“Well, keep it to yourself. And when my son is born — " 
he stopped. 

“Yes?" 

“There'll be none of this Christian nonsense!" 

The queen did not argue, but when her son was born she 
knew that her prayers had been answered, for the infant 
showed promise of great strength. The king was pleased, 
though he scowled when his wife spoke of thanking the 
Blessed Virgin. 

“I said once that there was to be no Christian nonsense, 
and I meant it," he stormed. Then, quite pleased, he an¬ 
nounced, “I've decided to call him Reprobus, and I’ve dedi¬ 
cated him to Mars and Apollo, so he ought to do very well in 
both love and battle." 
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The queen, holding the infant close to her, prayed that 
he might be favored by God and our Lady, and allowed to 
serve them both. 

The king's word was law, so Reprobus grew up as a 
pagan. The boy was taken from the tents of the women 
almost as soon as he could walk, and brought up under his 
fathers supervision. He was roughly treated by the men 
who taught him to use a sword and javlin, to run and 
wrestle, and while still a boy he could draw his bow and send 
an arrow with such speed that he could bring down an 
animal in full flight. As soon as he was old enough Reprobus 
accompanied his father when the tribe raided the fields and 
flocks of their neighbors, and he was so fearless, so strong, 
that the men all agreed he was a born commander. 

He was his fathers son, so they told one another, com¬ 
pletely free from any influence of his Christian mother, 
whose story Reprobus had heard, but who had been able to 
do nothing more for him than bear him —and pray for him. 

The father of the future saint was more than pleased, he 
was satisfied. 

By the time Reprobus reached manhood he was extraor¬ 
dinarily tall, very large of limb and shoulder, and far from 
handsome. He was not, actually, “twelve cubits of length" 
as some of his father s vanquished foes insisted, but he was 
a true giant, and if frightening stories were told of him, so 
much the better. After all, alarming an enemy in advance 
has always been an advantage in warfare. 

Reprobus, however, was not happy. He was conscious of 
his strength, and enjoyed being a king's son, but for some 
reason he was filled with a strange discontent. 
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“Someday I’m going to leave here and serve the greatest 
prince in all the world,” he told his friends as they rested at 
the end of the day. 

“But why serve anyone?” they asked, puzzled. “You’ll be a 
king someday, and if you keep on raiding other tribes you’ll 
soon have miles of land and thousands of heads of cattle. 
Thousands of slaves, too.” 

Reprobus couldn’t explain why he felt he must go. He 
wasn’t sure himself. All he knew was that there was a great 
inner urge — something as definite and as demanding as 
hunger and thirst —which told him he would never be con¬ 
tent, that his life would never be complete until he found a 
prince who was acknowledged as the greatest in the world. 

“Where do you want to go, to Rome?” they questioned, 
telling him he would be foolish to be second in Rome when 
he could be first among his own people. 

Then, laughingly, some wondered if he was really dream¬ 
ing of service. “Haven’t you some small idea of becoming 
Emperor?” they asked. 

Reprobus was silent because he knew he could never make 
them understand that it was no desire for glory that made 
him want to take his staff and start his search. What was 
the use of telling them that there seemed to be a voice 
ordering him to go, and other times when, as he hunted 
through the hills in search of game, that the wind seemed 
to tug at his short cloak as if trying to keep him from re¬ 
turning to his people? 

“Are you ashamed of us?” the older men shouted. 

“He doesn’t think the women of his own country are 
beautiful enough for him,” the young men teased. 
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“Let him go,” still others counseled. “His feet are itching 
to tread strange roads, so he makes up a story about wanting 
to serve a great prince.” 

Reprobus listened to all they said and realized that they 
might be right. He did not know what had prompted his 
desire to leave his people, he could not remember when or 
how it first came to him, and there were moments when he 
wished he could drive all thoughts of going from his mind. 
But he couldn’t, and each day the urge to start his search 
grew stronger until it became a frightening inner fire that 
made him restless and quick tempered. 

The giant tribesman was not a man to make quick de¬ 
cisions, he thought slowly, deliberately, arguing with him¬ 
self through the long nights while the fires before the tents 
died to ashes. But once his mind was fully made up, once 
he was sure, he became a man of action — a soldier obeying 
a command. 

"Don’t ask me why I’m going, because I don’t know” he 
told his father one night. “All I’m sure of is that I must leave 
at once.” 

And even though his father warned him that he would 
disown him — threatened to call down all the curses of the 
tribal gods, Reprobus went. 

All he took with him was his staff which he had fashioned 
from the trunk of a young palm tree. 
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REPROBUS turned toward the east. From all he had been 
able to learn from travelers, the present Emperor of Rome 
was not as great as the men who had preceded him — Julius 
Caesar, for instance, who had led his legions through all 
Gaul. 

Rome, so men reported as they sat around the camp fires, 
was cracking under the strain of her eminence. And even 
Julius Caesar had not been powerful enough to hold his 
place secure, for he had been stabbed to death in the Forum. 

Reprobus thought that to the East he might find a true 
prince. The men of the caravans had spoken of Cathay, and 
though their tales were shadowy, as uncertain as the stories 
of the ancient people who had once lived on earth but were 
now gods, Reprobus went in that direction. 

He traveled leisurely, walking in the early morning, rest¬ 
ing when he wished. He met bands of savage nomads but 
never was afraid, for he knew that his unusual size and 
strength would make them offer him hospitality and an in¬ 
vitation to join them. 
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Sometimes he came to a pleasant city built in a valley 
where there were good wells, groves of date palms, and flocks 
of sheep and goats. But he never tarried more than a day or 
so, just long enough to sit with the men about their fires and 
ask questions. 

Who was their king? Was he a great fighter? Who were 
the king's enemies? Was the lord of the next country a 
fiercer fighter than their own ruler? 

Bach time those he questioned boasted of the prowess of 
their leader, and of themselves, but Reprobus learned that if 
he was persistent he could always win a reluctant admission 
that there was a more powerful ruler who lived farther away. 

So he kept on with his search. There were times when he 
grew discouraged, when he wondered if it wouldn't be wiser 
for him to go to Rome. After all, the Empire might be crack¬ 
ing, but it hadn't crashed, and perhaps he might be able to 
help hold the old frontiers — might even help extend them. 

Then one day he heard from the members of a camel 
train that many leagues to the north was a walled city whose 
Prince had never been defeated in battle. Even Rome sent 
ambassadors asking for a pledge of friendship with this 
Prince, acknowledging him to be the equal of the Emperor. 

Reprobus was suspicious, but he started north. And he 
became excited as all of his questions brought but one answer. 

The Prince to the north was truly the greatest ruler in the 
world. 

Reprobus walked all day, and far into each night, hurry¬ 
ing until he reached the city. It was both rich and beautiful. 
The palaces were large, the gardens luxurious, the people 
happy. As he wandered through the bazaars Reprobus saw 
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goods from every land, but what pleased him far more was 
the fine armor of the soldiers who drilled before the city’s 
walls. 

Reprobus, of course, did not stroll unnoticed through the 
streets, and his keen interest in the army was observed by 
both captains and men. Casually, as men do when they are 
curious, the captains fell into conversation with the huge 
stranger, and his story intrigued them. At the end of a week 
Reprobus was summoned to the presence of the Prince. 

The two men studied each other. Reprobus decided that 
the Prince had the appearance and bearing of a real leader, 
and the Prince was impressed by the obvious strength of the 
giant warrior, even though he was puzzled at Reprobus’ 
insistence that he did not want to be a prince himself — just 
wanted to serve. 

Perhaps he realizes he could only have been a minor 
king at best, the chief of the palace guards suggested. 
“Perhaps he figures that there’s more to be gained as a 
captain in your service than as king of a little pasture.” 

“That may be it,” the Prince agreed. 

“And he seems quite sincere —he tells his story well.” 

The Prince nodded thoughtfully. “You don’t think he 
could be a spy, do you?” he questioned. “You don’t think 
his story is part of a plot to overthrow our country?” 

The chief of the guards had had several conversations with 
Reprobus and believed in him, so the conference ended with 
Reprobus being welcomed to the palace. 

And in a short time he won for himself a place in the 
court which was fitting for the son of a king, and for a 
man who was able to send his arrows far and true, who 
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could wrestle a wild beast with his hands, and whose sword 
could cleave an enemy in two. 

Reprobus was happy. The luxury of the court was a vast 
contrast to his native tents, but even more splendid were the 
campaigns of the Prince. These, Reprobus found, were care 
fully and brilliantly planned, and swiftly and successfully 
carried out. What pleased him more than either the fighting 
or the palace life was the fact that there was never but one 
answer to his question, "Is my Prince the greatest on earth? 

“Have you ever heard of anyone greater?” they’d answer 
his question with one of their own. 'You ve seen the tributes 
sent by neighboring Icings and princes, haven’t you? You’ve 
seen the ambassadors from Rome?” 

Reprobus would smile and feel he had every right to be 
completely happy. His Prince was the prince of the world. 

That is, he was completely happy until the day a famous 
minstrel arrived at the court. When the Prince heard of 
the minstrel’s presence he gave orders that a banquet be 
served so that all could hear the new songs the man had 
learned as he had wandered from Rome through Gaul, and 
then across the world until he had reached the city. 

The minstrel was a great singer. He thrilled his listeners 
with the story of Caesar conquering all Gaul — with tales of 
life in Africa and Iberia-of kings and cowards, queens and 
slave girls. Then, striking a strange harsh note on his lyre 
the minstrel sang of the terrifying power of the Devil who 
was roaming the world seeking to devour the souls of men. 

Reprobus thought it was a good song, not at all the usual 
saga, and it never occurred to him that it was frightening 
until he noticed the expressions of the men who were re- 
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dining dose to him. "Why get so scared, it’s only a song?” 
he teased a captain who was next to him, thoroughly amused 
at the man’s pale lips. 

“The Devil is the greatest of all sorcerers.” 

Suppose he is? Reprobus had met a number of sorcerers 
in his wanderings, had seen them taming wild beasts and 
poisonous vipers, had watched them use fire, and had been 
told of men who had vanished at the wave of a wand, but 
he had never been afraid. “Suppose the Devil is a great 
sorcerer, what could he do —” 

Reprobus didn’t finish his question, for when he spoke 
the name of the Devil the man on the next couch lifted his 
fingers to his forehead, then moved his hand so that he 
touched his breast. 

What sign is that?” This business of the power of the 
Devil might be more interesting than he realized. 

They say it’s the only one which will keep the Devil 
away.” 

‘Who says so?” 

Lots of men do. I’m not sure what it means, but it’s a 
good sign.” 

Reprobus laughed. 

Laugh all you want to,” the man grew angry, "but only 
a fool is unafraid of the Devil.” 

The man’s fear was so real that Reprobus’ smile died away. 
“Our Prince isn’t frightened,” he said sternly. 

“He made the same sign I did.” 

"You lie.” 

"Ask anyone. Watch the Prince when the Devil’s name 
is spoken again.” 
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The Devil's name was not spoken again that night, the 
minstrel went on to other songs, and when the gathering 
broke up Reprobus went to his comfortable couch with a 
strange feeling of misgiving. He was tired, but for the first 
time since he had started his wanderings he was not ready 
for sleep. 

Had the captain been telling him the truth? Was the 
Prince really afraid of the Devil? It didn’t seem possible, yet 
the captain had told him to ask others, or to look for himself. 
Asking others would not be enough, Reprobus decided; he 
must ask the Prince himself. And the possibility that the 
Prince might admit he was afraid made Reprobus toss rest¬ 
lessly through the night. 

“If he's afraid, then I’ve been wasting my time,” he told 
himself. 

That brought a new and unwelcome thought. If he learned 
that the Prince lived in fear of the Devil then he'd have to 
leave his service, and he didn't want to do that. Life in the 
city was very pleasant. He began to argue with himself. 
Should he ask the Prince? Or should he dismiss what the 
man had told him as an untruth? What right had the Devil 
to disturb his happiness? If he said nothing more about the 
matter life would go on as it had before the minstrel arrived. 

It was dawn before Reprobus had reached a decision. 
Then, when the first long streaks of light began to cross the 
floor he told himself that he had made a pledge and that he 
must keep it. 

He found the Prince in the Council hall. 

“Last night the minstrel sang of the power of the Devil —” 
he started bluntly, but he stopped short, for to his amazement 
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the Prince raised his hand and touched first his forehead, 
then his breast. 

“You really make the sign?” Reprobus could hardly believe 
what he had seen. “You really are afraid?” 

The Prince frowned, and at first tried to evade the ques¬ 
tions that Reprobus asked, but there was no changing the 
subject. 

“It’s a sign that was first used by the Christians,” the Prince 
explained. 

“But you're not a Christian.” Reprobus was puzzled. “Why 
do you copy them? I came to this court because I was told 
that you were —” 

“I'm the greatest ruler in the world and you're my greatest 
warrior,” the Prince interrupted. “You've been happy here, 
haven't you? You've been honored for the victories you helped 
win, given gold and—” 

“I've been very content here,” Reprobus admitted, “but 
my idea of happiness isn't gold or honor —it's in knowing 
that the man I serve is the greatest prince in the world.” 

“Well, I am.” The Prince was not too annoyed to boast. 

Reprobus went a step closer and looked down into the 
Prince's eyes. “Are you afraid of the Devil?” he demanded. 
“And don't try to change the subject, and don't think you 
can put me off by silence.” 

The Prince drew a deep breath. “The Devil has caused the 
downfall of thousands of men,” he admitted, “and I've always 
been afraid that he might get me in his power and destroy 
me. That's why, when I heard of the Christian sign, I began 
to use it, hoping he'd leave me in peace.” 

Reprobus thought about what he had heard and a sudden 
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dejection came over him that was something like the fatigue 
he had known after days of fierce battle. 

“You believe that he can really harm you?” 

The Prince nodded. “He can harm any man.” 

“Then he's greater than you are.” 

“He's a Devil.” 

“Where is his kingdom?” 

“Who knows — they say he's everywhere.” 

“You mean he has no city or country of his own? No 
army?” 

“He must have some sort of an army of lesser devils, and 
he makes every kingdom his own —if he can.” 

Reprobus thought about that. “I'll find him somewhere,” 
he said presently. 

The Prince pleaded, the captains and the men-at-arms tried 
to explain. And the minstrel was brought in to tell that he 
knew the Devil had no country of his own —but Reprobus 
would not change his mind. He had pledged himself to serve 
only the greatest, and if the Devil was strong enough to make 
men cringe when his name was mentioned, then the Devil 
was more worthy than the Prince. 

“I won't let you go,” the Prince stormed. “You're my most 
famous soldier — I need you. I warn you, if I find you packing 
your belongings I'll have the guards throw you into prison.” 

Reprobus smiled, but did not answer. That night he low¬ 
ered himself from a balcony outside his quarters, and under 
the cover of darkness climbed the walls of the city. 

When he felt he was safely out of range of the guards he 
stopped and looked back. It was a good city, he'd been happy, 
and, as he stood there, he felt a sense of anger at being forced 
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to run away. Why hadn't the minstrel kept quiet about the 
Devil? If only he'd never sung the song then —! 

Reprobus cut short his wishful thinking —he knew it was 
useless, and, reluctantly, he started on his way. For three days 
and three nights he forced himself to travel at a swift pace, 
avoiding the main highways and depending on his strength 
to sustain him on his forced march. On the evening of the 
fourth day he reached the border of the kingdom. There, in 
a small village, he paused to rest. 

Then, when he was fully refreshed from sleep, and had 
eaten heartily, he cut himself a staff. Again he was ready to 
start his quest, but this time there was none of the pulse- 
quickening excitement that had filled him when he left his 
father's tents. Instead he was filled with a grim sense of 
obligation. The Devil was the greatest prince, and it was his 
duty to find him. 
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REPROBUS had no idea in which direction to travel. All he 
could do was to inquire of those he met as he walked, if they 
knew the whereabouts of the city of The Evil One. 

“The Devil?” The men of the villages where he stopped 
looked at him askance, some frightened, others amused, think¬ 
ing that he must be joking. 

“I'm going to offer him my services,” he told them, and 
then they'd move away, thinking him either insane or 
strangely sinful. 

Reprobus wandered aimlessly for months. He felt sure 
there was no use looking toward the north, for everyone 
agreed that the Devil liked a warm climate, and he knew 
that the empire of Rome was to the west. So he traveled to 
the south and to the east, always questioning, always refusing 
offers of blood brotherhood from kings and chieftains he met 
on the way, even though there were times when he was 
tempted to forget his pledge and settle down. 

Finally, in a forlorn city on the edge of a vast evil desert, 
he heard news of the Devil's stronghold. 
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“Yes, we know about the Devil, 1 ” the men of the city told 
him. “None of us have seen them, but his palaces are in the 
middle of the desert.” 

“If you haven't seen them, what makes you think they're 
there?” 

“We've seen the Devil's messengers hurrying to and from 
the desert.” 

“How do you know they're the Devil's messengers?” 

“Because of the evil things that happen to those who try 
to question them?” 

“What evil things?” 

“Madness for one.” The men were annoyed at Reprobus' 
unbelief. “All of the messengers have the power to send a 
man into torment with a single glance.” 

“Have any of these fellows ever admitted they worked for 
the Devil?” Reprobus insisted. 

Unwillingly the men admitted there had been no such 
admission. “But if he isn't actually the Devil, he's the greatest 
sorcerer on earth,” they defended their assertions. “He's cer¬ 
tainly more powerful than the Old Man of the Mountain 
who sends his assassins to all parts of the world.” 

Reprobus had heard of the magic of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, and if this Devil or sorcerer, or whatever he was, 
was more powerful there was a chance he was the greatest 
prince on earth. 

“I'll go into the desert and see for myself,” he decided, and 
as he spoke he saw that one of the men used the sign of the 
Christians. 

“Have you ever tried that on the messengers who come 
from the desert?” he asked quickly. 
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“They don’t like it,” the man boasted. 

Reprobus glowed with excitement. Perhaps he was close 
to the end of his quest. 

He walked as quickly as possible, all that day, and through 
the night. There was no growing thing to be seen, not even 
the low clumps of thorny bushes that were usually found on 
the desert. The only signs of life were the vipers that coiled 
and hissed at Reprobus as he passed, and the ugly lizards that 
spat their forked tongues in his direction. 

It was toward morning of the second day, when the sun 
was sending its first rays of unnatural heat over the sands, 
that Reprobus thought he saw a mirage just before him. A 
company of knights whose armor reflected the rays of the 
sun seemed to have sprung from the earth. 

He stopped for a moment and studied what he saw. Were 
they really men, or the fancy of his fatigue? 

Then, despite the fact that he was tired and thirsty, he 
began to run. If it was a mirage, it would disappear. If the 
armored men were real, they might help him find the city 
of the sorcerer. 

The company did not vanish, and as he drew closer one 
of the knights left his companions and began to walk in his 
direction. Reprobus took stock of the man. He was lean, with 
the lithe shifty step of one who is used to moving quickly to 
escape the blows that were aimed at him, and his thin face 
was pointed — cruel. When they were within speaking dis¬ 
tance the man stopped and frankly studied Reprobus’ huge 
frame. He must have been pleased at what he saw, for a leer 
lifted the comers of his small tight mouth. 

‘What are you doing out here on my desert?” the knight 
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demanded, but Reprobus thought that he sounded as if he 
already knew the answer. 

“Im seeking the greatest prince in the world so that I can 
serve him.” 

“So? And who do you believe to be the greatest?” 

“From all that men have told me I’m pretty sure it's the 
Devil.” 

The knight grinned. “You’re right about that —and I’m 
the friend you’ve been hunting.” 

Reprobus studied the knight again. Fie certainly looked 
wicked. “But just who are you —the Devil —a sorcerer — 
who?” 

The knight laughed. “It doesn’t make a lot of difference 
what I’m called. Some people know me by those titles, others 
seem to like The Evil One. You can make your own choice, 
Reprobus.” 

“How do you know my name?” Reprobus asked quickly. 

“I’ve been hearing about you for weeks — that’s why I 
came out to meet you.” 

“You’ve heard about me?” Reprobus was flattered. 

“I have messengers in every part of the world — spies you’d 
probably call them —who keep me very well informed about 
those who want to serve me.” 

“Spies all over the world?” 

“Soothsayers, sorcerers, witches, just plain men and 
women —I have countless fiends and archfiends occupying 
key positions everywhere.” He glowed with pride. 

“It sounds splendid — and I’m very honored that you came 
out to meet me.” 

“Not at all. Not at all. A lot of people hate me, but no 
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one can say that the Devil doesn’t make himself available to 
those who want to serve him. Now come along and meet 
some of the men who’ll be working with you.” 

“What work will I be doing?” 

“We’ll talk about that as we go back to the city.” 

The Devil’s palaces were set in desolate country, but once 
he saw the spacious buildings Reprobus decided that they 
were quite attractive in their own way. 

And the place was certainly a sharp contrast to the Capitol 
of the Prince whose service Reprobus had just left, for there 
were no splashing fountains, no cool courts with spreading 
trees under which a man could stretch at midday. But there 
was plenty of color, for the buildings were painted in glaring 
reds and yellows, and there were cunningly placed mirrors 
which caught the rays of the sun in such a way as to send 
flamelike reflections dancing across the palace walls. At night 
real fires leaped from pits in the public squares. These were 
used instead of street lights, and lent an eerie note to the 
life of the town. 

The furnishings of the palace were very luxurious. There 
were silken hangings everywhere, and the great cushions 
were so soft and inviting that a man grew lazy just looking 
at them. All the food was rich, and the wine seemed spiked 
with fire. The Devil gave his followers the finest clothing — 
Reprobus was given a cloak and sandals of beaten gold the 
day he arrived, though, of course, these were only to be worn 
on special occasions. 

And when the dancing girls came to the great hall to 
perform, rare jewels gleamed from their wrists and ankles, 
and from their hair. 
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Reprobus decided that it was really quite a spectacle. 

For a time, the city and its dwellers were so unusual that 
Reprobus was not conscious of any drawbacks. Then, almost 
suddenly, he became aware that he wasn't exacdy comfort¬ 
able. Physically, everything was desirable, but he became 
conscious of the lack of several of the smaller attributes which 
make life pleasant. 

For one thing, the laughter he heard was always sharp, 
strident, never the warm casual laughter of men who are 
enjoying themselves. Too, Reprobus was startled, one day, 
by his realization that there were no children in the palace. 
He asked why? 

“Of course there are no children/' the knight he had ques¬ 
tioned flared as angrily as if he had offered a personal insult. 
“Children are always too close to God." 

“What do you mean by that?" Reprobus was puzzled, but 
the man scowled and walked away. 

There was still another matter which bothered Reprobus, 
and that was that while everyone seemed in perfect agreement 
that the Devil was feared by all, he had no standing army. 
Messengers, yes, but no battalions of trained men who 
marched and countermarched, who practiced with swords, 
slingshots, and arrows, who sang of the victories they had 
won. 

Reprobus suddenly became conscious of another strange 
defect —no one around the city ever sang as they worked. 
And the night air was never filled with the voices of men 
who looked toward the stars and caroled of heroes and of love. 

He was sorry that he had become conscious of the imper¬ 
fections in the daily life of the people of the Devil, but this 
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knowledge didn’t make Reprobus unhappy —not even mo¬ 
mentarily. After all, he told himself, the Devil was the 
greatest prince in the world, and he had the right to dictate 
his own mode of life, also rule the lives of those who served 
him. 

Again and again Reprobus told himself how lucky he was 
to have found the Devil, and that the least he could do was 
to offer unquestioning loyalty to his master. 

Unquestioning loyalty —he could, and did, give that. 

Then one day he had an idea which pleased him, and 
which, he decided, might give him something to do. The 
Devil ought to have a standing army ready to go into batde 
at an hour’s notice. The plan was so exciting that Reprobus 
hurried to talk it over with a knight who was always called 
into conferences when the Devil had an important project 
to discuss. 

“I’m sure His Majesty will be pleased to know of your 
interest,” the knight told him, “but he’s so powerful he 
doesn’t need an army. You see, he’s able to overcome men 
one by one. 

“He could wipe out a whole nation in a morning if he 
had a really good army.” 

“He wouldn’t want to do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s the individual soul he wants to crush. Whenever 
there’s a great assault men die without our even being able 
to tempt them.” 

Reprobus did not understand, but hesitated to say so. "Of 
course, he’s the greatest prince in the world, so I’m sure he 
knows best how to carry on his affairs, but —” 
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The knight smiled. “That’s a smart way to look at it, and 
don’t worry — someday you and I’ll have a quiet lunch and 
I’ll explain the philosophy of this place to you. And I’ll tell 
you something, confidentially. His Majesty is holding you 
until he has a very special mission to be performed.” 

This information helped Reprobus to be patient. And just 
in case there might be any change in the Devil’s tactics, he 
kept busy practicing with various weapons. Too, he began to 
study the men of the city, wondering which of them would 
make good officers if there ever was an army. 

It was difficult to reach any decisions regarding the men, 
for they seemed to change appearance and personality from 
day to day. He saw them hurrying away from the city in 
various guises, and noted them coming back, some trium¬ 
phant, others battered and bleeding. And there were rumors 
of messengers who never came back at all. This seemed to 
disturb some of the lesser devils, but not Reprobus. After all, 
even a king accustomed to constant victories always loses 
some men in each battle. 

Reprobus was fairly content though occasionally be¬ 
wildered, and it was with a feeling of “now, at last, I’ll be 
busy” that he hurried down the torrid halls to the conference 
room one morning. 

“Good morning, Reprobus,” the Devil was most affable. 
“I’ve been hearing excellent reports about you —at least 
you’ve shown interest in what’s going on around here.” 

Reprobus grinned. 

“And the time has come for you to help with a very im¬ 
portant mission. There’s a company of men living in a 
desert — ” he stopped short, frowning. 
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Yes?” Reprobus asked after a moment. 

“Well, they’re working to destroy my influence with the 
people of a near-by city,” the Devil was often petulant. “It’s 
always been my city,” he complained, "every soul in the place 
has been unquestionably mine.” 

And you want me to wipe out the company? How many 
men are there? Once, without any help, I destroyed a band 
of robbers who had camped at an oasis and were killing 
everyone who stopped for water. Perhaps I could kill off 
this band.” 

“I’m sure you could, but I have a plan I’d like to tTy first. 
And these men are so ardent in their praying and preaching 
that instead of sending someone else against them I’m going 
myself.” 

"And you want me to go along as a bodyguard?” 

The Devil smiled. "I really don’t need a bodyguard,” he 
boasted, hut I’m sure I’ll be able to use you in one way or 
another. We start the first thing in the morning.” 

Reprobus felt honored at having been chosen, and quite 
proud, because several of the knights told him, frankly, that 
they were envious. Too, while he hardly admitted the fact 
to himself, he was glad to get away from the city which 
seemed to have grown more and more depressing. 

But he was amazed, when it was time to leave, to learn 
that the Devil was not traveling with a retinue. He and 
Reprobus were going alone. 

Once they left the desert they followed a highway along 
which caravans were traveling to and from the seaports. 
Reprobus was interested, and pleased, at the way some of 
the people recognized his master and showed fear of him. 
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Men would cover their faces and curse, and sometimes the 
horses and camels would shy. 

They had been traveling for several days, and the Devil 
was in the midst of one of his amusing stories when suddenly 
he stopped short, his words trailing away into what sounded 
like a frightened squeal. And his cruel eyes were misted 
with fear. 

“What is it?” Reprobus looked up and down the road for 
an explanation of the Devil's strange behavior. “What do 
you think you see?” 

The Devil didn't answer. His fists were clenched, his jaw 
set, and he was breathing rapidly. Once he half-lifted a hand, 
as if about to point, but he let it fall again. 

Reprobus looked up and down the road again. There wasn't 
a caravan in sight, there wasn't even the dust of a caravan. 
The only thing he could see was a wooden cross placed beside 
the road a dozen rods ahead of them. There was a figure on 
the cross, but anyone could tell at first glance that it was only 
some sort of an effigy, not an actual man who had been nailed 
up to pay for his crimes. 

“I don't see a thing,” Reprobus insisted. 

The Devil didn't answer, but he had recovered some of 
his composure. Fie grabbed Reprobus by the arm and started 
into the rough thicket which lined the highway. 

They walked in a semicircle, going miles out of their way. 
They stumbled over tangled vines and hidden roots, frighten¬ 
ing up birds, rabbits, and reptiles as they crashed through 
the underbrush. Reprobus noticed that the Devil's handsome 
cloak was tom, and felt sure his must be as bad. Finally, 
after minutes of hard going, he saw that they were swinging 
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back toward the highway, and when they reached it the 
Devil sank exhausted on a grassy bank. 

Reprobus stood beside his master. "Now tell me what you 
saw that was so terrifying.” 

"I wasn’t terrified!” 

"Oh, yes you were!” 

The Devil tried to change the subject. "We’ll rest a few 
minutes and then be on our way.” He looked at his tom 
cloak. "Fortunately, a very powerful wizard lives in the next 
city we’ll come to —he’ll entertain us and get us everything 
we’ll need in the way of new clothing. We’ll start out again 
tomorrow — or maybe tonight. I like to travel at night.” 

Reprobus wasn’t going to be quieted with the promise of 
a new cloak. “Why did we leave the highway?” he persisted. 

“You’re a determined fellow, aren’t you?” the Devil 
sounded as if he was actually pleased. 

“If you won’t tell me, I’ll walk off and leave you,” Reprobus 
threatened. Then, after a moment of thought. “I don’t have 
to serve you, you know.” 

The Devil frowned. Reprobus had voiced the ancient truth 
which had so often been the Devil’s despair. The door to 
hell swings both ways. 

“Oh, what difference does it make?” The Devil threw off 
his gloom. “Here we are starting on one of the most important 
missions I ever tried to perform and you—” 

“If you don’t tell me the truth I’ll leave you at once.” 
Reprobus picked up his staff and seemed about to put his 
threat into action. 

The Devil looked at Reprobus, wondering if he should tell 
the true story or make up a high-sounding substitute. He 
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debated for a moment, then decided Reprobus might recog¬ 
nize a fabricated tale and become more angry. “Nearly three 
hundred years ago there was a Man called Christ who taught 
people that they must have love and charity for one another, 1 ” 
he started. 

“Was He a prince?” 

“Some say He was.” 

“What happened to Him?” 

“They nailed Him to a cross, thinking that once He was 
dead His followers would forget Him.” 

“But they didn't?” 

“No,” the Devil admitted reluctantly. “It's a long story 
that's always bored me —all about Adam and sin and dying 
to redeem men.” The Devil yawned. 

Reprobus studied his companion. Slowly, he thought back 
over the minutes just passed, piecing together the Devil's 
words and actions. Then he remembered the cross he had 
seen beside the road. “You're afraid of this Man who's dead, 
and whose sign was beside the road, aren't you?” 

“I wouldn't say I was exactly afraid.” The Devil tried to 
avoid a direct answer. 

“You're so afraid you didn't dare to pass the cross.” 

“What cross —what are you talking about?” The Devil 
flared. “I'm not frightened of any thing or any man. I'm the 
Devil —your master —and there'll be no more questions as 
to what I do, or why I do it. I have the power—” 

“You're afraid of this, too, aren't you?” Reprobus insisted, 
leaning closer and touching his forehead and breast. 

The Devil winced. “Who taught you that sign?” he 
demanded. 
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“What a fool Ive been,” Reprobus shouted. “Christ is a 
greater prince than you, and I’ve been wasting my time.” 
Hatred such as he had never known before shook his huge 
frame. “It must have been men like you who killed Him,” 
he accused. “You wouldn't want a world in which men were 
good to one another.” 

Then a thought came to him, and he glanced toward the 
sky, blue as a lady's mantle and touched with lazy pufflike 
clouds. He looked about him, at the clump of purple flowers 
close to where the Devil sat, at the golden blossoms on the 
thorn bushes through which they had struggled. 

What a difference between this wayside beauty and the 
city of the Devil. Was beauty one of the things that belonged 
to Christ, he wondered. 

He turned toward the Devil, who had been watching him, 
and the sudden revulsion that filled him made him, almost 
involuntarily, lift his staff as if he was about to crash it down 
on the Devil's head. 

The Evil One jumped to his feet. 

“That's right,” Reprobus roared, great beads of perspiration 
forming on his forehead, “dodge out of my way. And keep 
out of my way, too, for from now on I’ll be serving a greater 
prince than you.” Then he spat violently, wiped his forehead 
with the back of his hand, and strode quickly away, breathing 
deeply, as if seeking clean, cool air. 

When he had gone a mile or two he slackened his pace. 
He realized, then, that he had no idea of how to start his 
search for Christ, but the thought did not disturb him, for 
he felt positive that he’d find Him somewhere. 

During the afternoon flashes of anger at the Devil, and at 
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himself, came over him, but presently he began to sing as he 
walked along, and it never occurred to him to look back. 
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THE second day after his parting with the Devil, Reprobus 
sat for a time under the shade of a spreading tree and con¬ 
sidered the future. He remembered that the Devil had been 
on his way to attempt to break up a company of men who 
were threatening his rule of a city. The Devil had called 
these men saints, and Reprobus felt sure that they were 
followers of Christ. Perhaps, he decided, if he kept on this 
same highway, and asked questions, he might find the com¬ 
pany. If he did he could warn them of the Devil’s plan. 

It was not long after this that Reprobus came to a crossroads 
and found another effigy of the dying Christ. He examined 
the figure closely. The hands and feet were pierced with 
nails, there was a wound in the side, and on the bowed head 
was a crown of thorns. Yet, despite the fact that He had 
suffered the agonizing death reserved for the lowest criminals, 
there was neither hate, fear, nor any sign of weakness. He 
could not tell why, but Reprobus felt sure that even in igno¬ 
minious death this Man had conquered something. Reprobus 
knew that this man had not failed. 
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A caravan came along the highway as he stood studying 
the cross, the merchant to whom it belonged leading the 
way on a spirited horse. When he came opposite the cross, 
the man drew the animal to a halt and touched his forehead 
and breast, his lips moving in silent prayer. 

Reprobus went closer. “Are you a follower of Christ?” he 
asked. 

The merchant nodded. 

“I want to follow Him, too. And I’ve heard that in a desert 
outside a great city there’s a company of men who are so 
intent on prayer that the Devil fears them. Have you ever 
heard of them?” 

The merchant shrugged his shoulders. “There are holy 
men and women living outside many cities. Most of them 
have gone to the deserts or mountains so as to be able to 
keep up their good works in spite of the persecutions.” 

“Persecutions?” Reprobus did not understand. 

“The Roman emperors have no use for Christians. They 
feel the honor we pay to God and His Son should be paid 
to them.” 

“But they’re not as great, are they?” 

“By no means —and in spite of all the laws they’ve passed, 
all of His followers who’ve been thrown to wild beasts or 
burned alive, the teachings of Christ are spreading. Someday 
there’ll be an emperor clever enough to realize that the wiser 
course would be to fight for Christianity rather than against 
it.” 

Reprobus turned to look again at the figure nailed to the 
wayside cross. He had been right, the Man Christ had 
conquered in death. 
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“Years ago I pledged myself to serve the greatest prince 
in the world,” he said slowly. “And since then I've worked 
for a man and a Devil. Each time I thought my master was 
the greatest, each time I learned I was wrong. Where can I 
find someone who will teach me how to serve Christ?” 

The merchant thought before he answered. “I know a 
holy man who's called Babylas. ITe lives part of the time 
in Antioch, part of the time in the wilderness, where he fasts 
and prays.” 

“Babylas.” 

“You might go to Antioch and inquire as to his where¬ 
abouts. I'd take you myself, but as you see, I'm headed in 
the other direction.” 

“I'll find him,” Reprobus thanked the man. 

“And I'm sure he'll find use for your services.” Then, as 
he started his horse he waved and called “Go with God.” 

Reprobus started on. The sun was hot, the wind blew the 
sand against his face, the rain lashed down on him, but he 
didn't mind for now he felt he was traveling toward a sure 
goal. And each time he rested he thought of Christ and those 
who persecuted His followers. Perhaps, he dreamed, he could 
form a vast army and overcome the Emperor, and all others 
who refused to believe. 

Antioch amazed him. It was larger, more crowded than 
any city he had ever seen. As he wandered the streets and 
saw the marching legions he grew aware of the dominance 
of Rome. Too, he saw strange men from lands of which he 
had never heard, but there was one group of men and women 
who interested him more than the others. They were always 
modestly dressed, even those who were people of wealth, 
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and while he met them in all parts of the city he saw them 
more often in the poorer quarters feeding the hungry, nursing 
the sick, teaching the young. And their faces were always 
alight with that happiness that comes to those who minister 
to others. 

A few guarded questions confirmed his belief that they 
were Christians. 

And from one of them he learned where he could find 
Babylas, the hermit who was also bishop of Antioch. 

Babylas made him welcome, and listened to the story which 
Reprobus told in detail. 

“Your wish to serve is a gift from your mother,” Babylas 
told him. “When she prayed to the Blessed Virgin for a 
strong son she must also have asked that he might work for 
Christ. Your search has been part of the answer to her 
prayers.” 

Reprobus wasn’t sure. 

“And service isn’t any sign of weakness. Christ taught that 
we should serve God above all else, and without fear. Christ 
also taught that He had not come to be served, but to serve. 
Remember, He could have asked His Father to send legions 
of angels and save Him from the agony of the cross, but He 
had pledged Himself to die for our salvation, so He prayed 
for strength to suffer. You see, He knew that through His 
suffering He could be of service to each of us. 

“And Paul wrote, ‘the elder shall serve the younger’ also 
*by justice and charity serve one another.’ ” 

Reprobus was impressed, even though he had never heard 
of Paul, and understood little about Christ’s death. But here, 
at last, was something that was positive — and strong. 
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Reprobus stayed with Babylas and learned of the promise 
that had been made to Israel that a Redeemer would be sent 
to save the world from sin. Babylas told of the Garden of 
Eden from which Adam and Eve had been driven, of the 
wanderings and wars of the people of Israel. And of how 
Christ had humbled Himself to be bom in a manger. Day 
after day he told the exciting story of Christ teaching the 
people, healing them —of the jealousies, the hatreds, that 
grew as the leaders of Jerusalem saw crowds flocking to hear 
Him. He told, too, of the conspiracies that led to the trial 
before Caiphas and Pilate, and to the crucifixion. 

“If Td been there, He wouldn’t have died,” Reprobus said, 
angry. 

Babylas smiled. “So many men have thought that,” he said, 
“but I wonder if we could have done more than those who 
were present. After all, Christ picked the twelve best men 
He could find as His disciples, yet they were just men, with 
all of your frailties and mine. Remember, one betrayed Him, 
another doubted, and a third denied.” 

Reprobus understood. 

“One lesson we must take from His sufferings is that we 
shouldn’t pray that we escape all adversity, but rather that 
we be given the strength to be patient and bear it.” 

Hours were spent in talk. Reprobus asked many questions, 
but in the end he was sure of his faith. 

The day before he was to be baptized he and Babylas dis¬ 
cussed the work Reprobus was to do for his new-found 
Master. “It would be well to spend some time alone, eating 
and sleeping but little, but praying constantly,” Babylas 
advised. 
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Reprobus considered the suggestion. “I don't need rich 
foods," he said, 'and I can sleep but a little and pray a lot, 
but it seems to me that there are other ways I could serve." 
He stood up, stretching his long arms above him. Then he 
bent down and picked up a huge boulder, balancing it above 
his head with one hand. 

Babylas watched him. 

"God gave me this strength, surely I ought to use it for 
Him." 

Babylas could see that Reprobus was right, and began to 
wonder what work Reprobus could do. "I know the place for 
you," he said finally. "You came along the highway, do you 
remember where the river crosses the road?" 

Reprobus remembered. 

"It's always been a dangerous spot, the floods flash down 
from the mountains almost without warning, and travelers 
have been drowned. Now, if you were to live on the bank of 
the river you could help men to cross in safety. When neces¬ 
sary, you might even carry them on your shoulders." 

"Would that be a service to God?" 

"Anything we do for one of our fellow men in His name 
we do for Him." 

"Then I'll go and live by the river.” 

After that they discussed another important subject. 
Reprobus needed a Christian name. Babylas had thought of 
several, but of them all both men preferred Christopher. 

"I like the sound —but what does it mean?" Reprobus 
seldom made up his mind to anything in a hurry. 

"The Christ-bearer. You'll be bearing Him in your heart — 
you'll have Him on your mind and tongue as you work." 
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“Christopher — the Christ-bearer.” Reprobus repeated the 
name several times, but now there was no question. 

The day after his baptism Christopher set out for his post 
at the edge of the river. He built himself a shelter, providing 
space for travelers who might need a place to rest. From a 
tree he fashioned a new staff, sharpened at one end, and this 
he used to help him keep his balance as he forded and 
reforded the stream. 

And, as Babylas had instructed him, Christopher talked 
with those he helped, telling them of the love Christ had for 
all men. He was so ardent in his faith that many who heard 
him went their way thinking over what he had said. 

Occasionally one of the travelers laughed at Christopher 
for serving a man who taught justice and charity, and there 
were some who challenged the very existence of Christ. Some 
even expressed hatred for Him. But no man, no matter what 
he said, ever made Christopher doubt that he was serving 
the greatest Prince. 

Christopher was very happy. 

One night when the sky was filled with hurrying storm 
clouds that threw their dismal mantles across the stars, Chris¬ 
topher went into his lodge and stretched himself on the 
earthen floor. He had had a full day. There had been many 
travelers, and the melting snows in the far-off mountains had 
swelled the river with eddying currents that had nipped at 
his legs with icy teeth. Never before had the water felt so 
cold, never had it been so forbiddingly gray. Never before 
had he so longed for sleep. 

Yet he had hardly closed his eyes before he heard a voice 
calling: “Christopher, Christopher, come and help me over/' 
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Wearily he rose and went into the ugly night. He could 
hardly see a dozen feet before him, and the ever increasing 
noise of the water rose as menacingly as the snarl of a beast 
in a trap. 

But there was no one by the ford, and when he called 
there was no answer. After a minute or two he went back to 
his hut. 

Again the voice summoned him, but again he could not 
find a waiting traveler. 

The third time the voice called he rose, angrily, wondering 
if someone was playing a trick. “Where are you?” he shouted. 

Then he saw a Child. 

Christopher looked in amazement, but the Child spoke 
with authority. He wished to be carried across the river at 
once, and asked Christopher to place Him on his shoulders. 

Christopher looked at the torrent, listened to the angry 
water, but he was not afraid. He picked up the Child, placed 
Him safely on one shoulder, then reached for his staff. 

The Christ-bearer plunged in boldly, this was a job to be 
finished in a hurry. But he had hardly left the bank before 
the river began to hiss about his body and to sting him as if 
each wave had the tongue of a scorpion. Too, he was amazed 
that the Child should weigh so much. It was almost as if he 
carried a huge block of metal on his shoulder. Hot metal, for 
Christopher felt great pain. 

He staggered on, almost losing his footing, leaning more 
and more on his staff. The wind rose, the waters were carried 
higher and higher, the Child on his shoulders seemed to 
crush him. By the time he had reached midstream Chris¬ 
topher felt sure he never would arrive on the other shore, 
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that he would fall under the weight and be carried away. 
There were moments when the pain became so intense that 
he almost wished the flood could close over him. 

It was in midstream that he hesitated, said a great prayer, 
drew a deep breath, and once more started on. 

Slowly, painfully, great beads of perspiration on his fore¬ 
head, Christopher fought on, and presently he felt the water 
receding. He had reached the further shore. 

He put down the Child and brushed back the wet hair 
that had matted on his forehead. “Child,” he said sternly, 
“I’ve never carried a full-grown man who weighed a hun¬ 
dredth part of what you do. I felt as if I had the whole world 
on my shoulders.” 

The Child spoke softly. “You have carried the world 
tonight, Christopher. Not only the world, but Him who 
made it.” 

“Him who made it?” 

“I am Christ. And for a sign plant your staff in the earth 
beside your house— in the morning you will find it bearing 
flowers and fruit.” 

Then He vanished. 

When Christopher rose at dawn and looked at the staff 
it had become a blossoming tree, while from the wide spread¬ 
ing branches hung bunches of ripe dates. 
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IN THE days that followed Christopher lived in wonder¬ 
ment that was akin to awe. He experienced no pride, rather 
he told himself that it was unbelievable that he should be so 
greatly honored. After all, he was just a hulk of a man who 
had been a pagan, had even served the Devil. 

Often he was tempted to tell those who came to the river 
what had happened, but he refrained, fearing they might not 
be able to comprehend the magnitude of the privilege that 
had been bestowed on him. 

He continued his work, telling himself that he must be 
even more fervent in his service. But he began to ask him¬ 
self a question, began to wonder. 

One afternoon he looked along the highway and saw a 
familiar figure. It was Babylas, so he hurried to meet him. 

Swiftly, excitedly, Christopher reported how he had car¬ 
ried the Christ child. “And ever since that night IVe had 
the feeling He wishes me to do something more for Him.” 

Babylas nodded thoughtfully. 

‘Tm willing to do anything,” Christopher explained, ‘Til 
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carry travelers as long as I'm given the strength, but—" he 
hesitated. 

“But what? Tell me what you're thinking?" 

“That the time may have come for me to leave here. I 
don't know where I’d go — but — " he shrugged his shoulders. 

Babylas seated himself on the bench which Christopher 
had built beside his hut. “I think you're right," he decided 
after minutes of deliberation. “The time has come for you 
to offer an even greater service." 

He thought again. “Word has come that the Emperor 
Decius has ordered fresh persecutions for all Christians. I'm 
on my way back to Antioch to offer my prayers, and if neces¬ 
sary my life, to strengthen the faith of those who believe." 

“Do you think I ought to go to Antioch with you?" 

“No —not there — " Babylas said slowly. “There are many 
men of strong faith in Antioch — but — well, you might go 
into the cities of Lycia." 

'Which city?" 

“Almost any. Your presence would help men and women 
to go through the trying days which seem to be before us." 

'What we need is a first-rate army to fight a fellow like 
Decius." 

“How much better it will be when a fellow like Decius 
draws on the power of Christ —uses it wisely." Then, after 
a moment, he added, “He's a capable man, Decius." 

“He seems to be a first-rate soldier," Christopher agreed. 

“But he is sworn to restore the religion and the institutions 
of ancient Rome, and feels that his order to persecute the 
Christians is the first move toward such a restoration." 

“He'll fail," Christopher was philosophic. “Hate for Christ 
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is something like a storm that beats its fury on the rocky 
banks of my river. In the end the storm dies away, but the 
rocks remain." 

Babylas nodded. “Even the forces of hell won't prevail 
against the Church, but — " dryly —“but in the meantime 
many of us are likely to lose our heads." 

Christopher agreed. “Tell me more about the cities of 
Lycia," he pleaded. 

Babylas stayed with Christopher for days, then they parted, 
one to Antioch, the other toward Myra, for Babylas had 
decided that the great seaport from which Paul had sailed 
might be a place for Christopher to work. 

“God be with you," Babylas said as they stood at the cross¬ 
roads. “He alone knows what lies ahead for either of us. But 
keep busy, have faith, and remember, He'll show you the 
work to be done, and how best to do it." 
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CHRISTOPHER remembered. 

His first test came as soon as he reached the borders of 
Lycia, when he was still many days' walk from Myra, and he 
realized that the language he heard spoken was unfamiliar 
to him. How could he teach men of Christ if he couldn't talk 
with them? There seemed only one thing for him to do, 
settle in the next town and learn the language. 

The next town was really a city, with a spreading market 
place, and vast grounds outside the walls where many cara¬ 
vans were camped, for the city had been built where several 
routes crossed. It was governed by a Prefect appointed by 
Rome, and there were many companies of horse and foot 
soldiers. 

Christopher was particularly interested in the garrison. His 
favorite boyhood stories had recounted the skill of the fight¬ 
ing men, and even before he entered the city he stood and 
watched a company of recruits at drill. 

But his real concern was his need to learn the language. 
He had decided that he would wander along the streets until 
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he heard someone speaking words he understood and then 
ask the speaker if he could recommend a teacher. 

It was a good city, he decided as he walked, newer than 
many he had seen, with fine buildings that reflected the skill 
of architects who had learned their trade in Rome. The 
broad streets were well planned, and the buildings were large 
and splendid. As he stood across from the many-stepped 
temple of Apollo, Christopher found himself wondering how 
many slaves had died to bring the blocks of hard rock from 
faraway quarries. 

As he was studying the temple a small company of foot 
soldiers came noisily down the street, herding before them 
five men and a woman they had just taken prisoners. Most 
of the people paid little attention to the captives, though 
occasionally a young ruffian shouted abuse at them, or spat 
in their direction. 

Christopher felt sure they were Christians and began to 
walk in the same direction, glancing at them as if anxious 
to let them know he was their friend. One of the men saw 
his interest, and called to him. 

Christopher did not understand, but the soldiers did. They 
stopped short, each man reaching for the short sword he 
wore. At a word from their leader half the men formed a 
circle about the prisoners, while the others came, menacingly, 
to where Christopher stood, one man even drawing his sword 
and pointing it toward Christophers heart. 

Christopher smiled. He was thinking that if he were to 
swing his staff about him he could smash their heads. But 
he did not move. 

A crowd gathered, there was much excited conversation 
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which Christopher knew concerned himself. Then a man 
on horseback came quickly down the street, using a small 
leather thong to clear the way. Christopher knew he must 
be a man of authority, his horse and his clothing were ex¬ 
traordinarily fine, and both the crowd and the soldiers were 
excited by his presence. Christopher wondered if he were the 
Prefect. 

The soldiers told their stories, pointing to the prisoners 
they had been escorting, then to Christopher. Their gestures 
were revealing, even if their language was not. 

The man on horseback heard them out, then turned to 
Christopher, who had been patiently waiting. He studied 
the giant stranger, and seemed pleased at what he saw. He 
spoke, and his tone was friendly. 

Christopher shook his head. He didn't understand — if 
only he could he might be able to help the captives. Sud¬ 
denly he lifted his eyes toward heaven and prayed silently. 

The man on horseback moved closer and flicked his whip 
so that it lightly touched Christophers arm. Christopher 
looked toward him and smiled. Once again the man addressed 
him, speaking very slowly, as one might to a child. 

Christopher shook his head. 

Then the man frowned and spoke sharply to the soldiers 
and to the crowd. Immediately there were many voices, but 
none spoke words that Christopher understood. Several 
stepped forward, one by one, but when Christophers blank 
expression showed no sign of recognition of any of the 
languages shouted at him, the Prefect burst into angry 
laughter and said something that amused the crowd. 

Christopher knew they had put him down for a fool. 
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Again he lifted his eyes toward heaven and prayed that, like 
those who had once waited in an upper room, he be given 
the gift of tongues. The Prefect watched him for a moment, 
then pulled sharply on his reins, wheeling his horse and 
swinging his whip as he shouted to the people to get out of his 
path. 

When he had gone, the soldiers started on, again herding 
their prisoners before them. As if the show was over the 
crowd dispersed. 

Christopher moved on, too, wandering aimlessly. After 
a time he turned aside from the street of the bazaars and 
went along narrower, quieter ways. And, presently, it came 
to him that he was being followed. 

He did not look back, but instead went sharply to the 
right at the next intersection, then doubled back, taking 
swift stock of those who were coming in his direction. At 
the comer he retraced his steps, then, again, he turned. This 
time he noticed that a young man with a soft brown beard 
was again but a few steps behind him, and he laughed. 

The young man laughed back. He was very tall, but a 
foot or more shorter than Christopher, and his eyes were as 
friendly as they were unafraid. 

“Why?” Christopher demanded. 

The young man touched Christophers arm and motioned 
him toward an arched doorway. “I saw you studying the 
prisoners who were being taken to the jail at the arena —are 
you a Christian?” 

“I am,” Christopher was almost defiant. “Pm a Christian 
and — ” he stopped, amazement lighting his features. 

“What is it?” the young man questioned. 
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"I understood what you said to me —I answered you in a 
language I have never spoken before.” Then drawing himself 
to his greatest height he said, “I thank you, God —I know 
what this man says, I can answer him.” 

Then he lowered his glance and asked, “Are you a Chris¬ 
tian, too?” 

The young man said he was. “My name is Stephen, after 
the martyr, and if you’re a stranger in the city, I’d be glad 
to have you come to my house. It’s just outside the walls — 
and safer than most places.” 

Christopher went with him and they talked far into the 
night, Christopher learning of the persecution which the 
Prefect was conducting in the name of the Emperor. 

“What can I do for the prisoners I saw being led through 
the streets?” 

Stephen shrugged his shoulders. “If we had ten legions 
we might surprise the garrison and free them, but then 
Rome would send a hundred legions. All we can do is pray 
for them — in private.” 

'Why in private? Even though they’ve been condemned, 
we can visit them —pray with them.” 

“And be arrested at once!” 

“I was in prison and you visited me,” Christopher said 
quiedy. Then, after he had thought for a minute, “There’ll 
be games in the arena tomorrow, and Christians will be 
killed —well, the least I can do is let them know I’m pray¬ 
ing for them.” 

Stephen was worried. 'We hear they’re using lions tomor¬ 
row—if you go to the arena the guards may throw you to 
the lions at once.” 
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“There was a man of my fathers tribe who was very 
cautious. One midday while crossing his own field he tripped 
over his own feet and split his skull against one of his own 
rocks. I'm going to the prison.” 

Christopher woke at dawn and heard the traffic streaming 
toward the city. It was a day of marketing and festival, and 
families from near-by villages were bringing goods to barter, 
most of them prepared to stay for the spectacle which the 
Prefect had planned for their amusement. 

Christopher went into the city, passing the guards who 
appeared to be taking a census, and so to the arena. He circled 
the building, and learned where the prison was located. It 
was the crowd who pointed it out to him, a milling group 
of thrill seekers who wished to have a close look at the 
Christians who were to die that day. 

He elbowed his way to the grilled gate of the prison, an 
easy feat for a man of his size, and peered into the large 
common cell. Then he called to the men and women who 
stood at the far end, calmly chanting in unison. 

“Im praying, too,” he shouted, and his booming voice was 
so startling to the centurion who headed the guards, that he 
cursed Christopher and struck him on the face with a staff. 

Christopher jumped back as he felt the blood flow from the 
wound the man had caused. “If I wasn't a Christian I'd 
return that blow with one that would send your head be¬ 
tween your shoulders,” he flared. 

“Are you a Christian?” the centurion's hand went toward 
his sword. 

“I am,” Christopher drew himself erect, his gesture one 
of assertion rather than defiance. 
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There was a murmur of mingled admiration and approval 
from the crowd. Admiration because Christopher was strong 
and unafraid, approval because they thought they might be 
about to witness an unscheduled show. 

“I'm a Christian," Christopher repeated, and he moved his 
staff ever so little, as if he might be threatening to use it. 

“If you had the sense the gods give most men you'd be 
using that staff in the service of the Emperor," the centurion 
said quickly, while a series of questions crowded across his 
mind. Should he order his men to slash at the giant and kill 
him now? Or would it be better to find where he lived and 
capture him when they raided one of the secret meetings 
of the sect? This clamorous Christian would make a good 
showing in the arena, and the Prefect was anxious to provide 
novelties, for the populace seemed to be growing tired of the 
shows provided for them. 

Then came another idea, one which seemed better than 
all the rest. 

“The Prefect is looking for good soldiers," the centurion 
was suddenly affable, “and the Emperor has issued an edict 
that anyone who renounces Christianity and returns to the 
gods will be pardoned at once." 

Christophers answer was a grin. 

“You've seen quite a lot of fighting, haven't you?" the man 
persisted. “With your experience you could probably start 
as a centurion. Why don't you let me take you down to the 
palace?" 

Christopher shook his head, angrily. “I serve only God," he 
spoke quietly, but his voice carried to the crowd, “and if 
you need any sign that my God is greater than the cold 
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marbles in your temples — look!” He lifted the staff, and with 
a mighty drive he sent one end of it a foot or more into the 
ground. Then he fell on his knees and began to pray aloud, 
asking God to send a sign. 

Inside the grilled gates those who waited for death heard 
Christopher s prayer and joined with him. Minutes passed, 
a greater crowd gathered, the newcomers demanding to know 
what was happening. 

The centurion, more impressed than ever since he had 
seen Christopher drive a blunt-ended staff deep into the 
ground, placed one hand on the giant's shoulder. “You 
could be a centurion tomorrow," he urged. “In a year you 
might be a prefect, governing a city." 

“A sign so that these men will know there is only one 
God," Christopher prayed. 

A young man on the fringe of the crowd laughed. “A 
sign —a sign," he mocked, and others took up his cry. 

Christopher prayed as though he were alone, while some 
of the crowd tried to still the hecklers. This was a good show, 
but if the young fellows became too unruly the guards would 
disperse the gathering. 

“A sign, dear God, a sign." The words became a chant, 
at times rising and falling like the beat of wings, at times 
the insistent call of a drum. Christopher led, the men and 
women who had crossed the common prison room to kneel 
beside the grilled door echoing his words. Even the crowd 
became conscious of the rhythm of the prayer. “A sign —a 
sign — " a woman sobbed. 

The minutes passed, each charged with mounting tension. 
The guards grew uneasy, and looked toward their leader, 
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mutely questioning him whether they should draw their 
swords and drive the people away. 

“A sign, dear God, a sign,” Christopher prayed, and a 
hush settled over the crowd until only the great voice of the 
kneeling giant could be heard. 

Then a woman screamed. 

“Look — look — the staff —the staff!” She pointed toward 
the top of the staff, then with a low moan fainted on the 
shoulder of her companion. 

The staff had put forth a spray of lustrous white blossoms! 

A murmur ran through the crowd —a murmur that grew 
into a great cry. The Christians had prayed to their God for 
a sign and the staff had blossomed. Men and women hid 
their faces, some ran from the place, screaming. 

Christopher turned his face toward the sky, and gave 
thanks. 

Even the centurion stood awe-struck at the sight of the 
flowering staff, his pulse beating faster as he gazed at the 
flowers with almost unbelieving eyes. For a moment he felt 
very close to the God of the Christians. Then he remembered 
that he was in line for a promotion. He knew the Prefect 
would not approve of this demonstration. 

“Send the crowd away,” he ordered. “Don't stand like 
country dolts at your first circus —send them away. The 
fellow's just a magician —the whole thing's a trick.” 

He ran to the staff and began to hack at it with his sword. 
The blossoms were above his head, but he slashed at the 
trunk until he had cut away enough to break the staff and 
send the blossoms crumpling in the dust. After that he led 
his men as they dispersed the crowd. 
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Christopher rose. One of the prisoners called to him, and 
he went to the grilled door. “I don't know who you are," 
the man said quickly, “but get away from here while there's 
still confusion." 

“I'm not afraid." 

“It isn't a matter of fear," the man said sharply. “Dying 
isn't too hard; staying alive and working is often more diffi¬ 
cult. And after what's happened here this morning thousands 
of men will want to know more about the God to whom you 
prayed. Get away while there's still confusion and hide 
yourself as best you can. Men will seek you out and ask you 
to teach them how to pray." 

Christopher thought for a moment. “I could break open 
this door — " he started, but the man cut him short. 

“It wouldn't do any good. The centurion would send for 
help, and there'd be rioting. A lot of innocent people would 
be hurt. You've got a mission in this city —get out quickly 
so that you can perform it." 

Christopher realized that what the man said was right. 
“I’ll pray for you all," he said, and he signed himself with 
the cross. Then he went swiftly through the crowd, and 
back to the house outside the walls where he had spent the 
night. 

When Stephen joined him he reported that the games in 
the arena had been poorly attended because the people pre¬ 
ferred to lounge in the wineshops of the bazaars and argue 
about a giant who had made a staff blossom by the prison 
gate. 

And the prophecy of the man who had talked with 
Christopher through the grille of the prison door was fulfilled. 
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Curiosity had been aroused, the spiritual curiosity which so 
often leads men to faith, and hundreds wished to ask ques¬ 
tions about a God who could so fully answer prayer. Each 
night Christopher, led by Stephen, went to an appointed 
place and, with other leaders of the Church, taught and 
prayed. And men believed —not because of the sign that 
had been given, but because the grace of God entered their 
hearts and they understood the things that were taught them. 

It was whispered about the city that Christopher had con¬ 
verted eight thousand, and even if the exact figure was not 
known, it was large enough to alarm the Prefect. He was 
afraid the news of what was happening might be carried to 
Decius in Rome, and he didn't want to lose favor with the 
Emperor. 

“Go and find this Christopher and bring him here to me,” 
the Prefect ordered two of his centurions. 

“Unharmed?" 

“Yes —tell him I want to talk with him." 

“But if he won't come?" 

“Then I'll have to send help so that you can overpower 
him and bring him here in a cart." 

The centurions nodded. “If we're not back by the time the 
sun is overhead send others to help us." 

The men started out, excitedly. This was a choice assign¬ 
ment! They had heard of Christopher and here was the 
apportunity to see him and talk with him. And finding him 
presented no difficulty, for all the town knew that he was 
lodging with Stephen outside the gates. After all, Christopher 
was too large a man to escape notice, and his size, plus the 
episode of the flowering staff, had made him the man of the 
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month —more talked about than any gladiator who had 
fought during the past year. When the centurions arrived 
at Stephen's house they found a small group, most of them 
youngsters, hanging about, hoping to catch sight of the 
Christian who certainly was a giant, and perhaps a master 
magician. 

The centurions were not afraid, but they were cautious. 
To their amazement they found the door of the house thrown 
open so that all who wished might enter. With hands ready 
to draw their swords, they went in and found the common 
room, but there was no attempt to hinder their progress. 
Christopher was alone, on his knees, and did not even look 
up. 

They waited, glancing toward one another, uncertain what 
to do next. Then Christopher turned, smiled at them, and 
rose. Without asking who they were, or why they had come, 
he insisted that they be seated while he told them of Christ. 

Christopher had become a good talker, and as he had been 
a soldier he could talk a soldier's language. When one of 
the men, intrigued by what Christopher told them, asked a 
question, it was answered clearly, concisely, and reasonably. 
When one of the men, stirred by the discussion, started to 
pace the floor, Christopher rose and paced with him. 

When the sunlight showed that it was after noon there 
were sudden determined footsteps in the courtyard, and ten 
men, each a centurion, entered the house. Christopher greeted 
them as if he had expected them, inviting them to be seated, 
saying that they must share his midday meal. 

The newcomers looked uneasily toward the two who had 
preceded them, but instead of offering any explanation the 
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men went on with their talk, gradually including their com¬ 
panions in the discussion. One or two of those who were 
newly arrived frowned on the conversation, but the subject 
was one that fired men's minds, and soon they, too, became 
engrossed in a brave debate on the gods versus God. 

And when the meal of bread and fruit and wine was 
finished Christopher gave thanks, asking that the fire of God's 
love enter the hearts of the men. When he rose he looked 
about the company. 

“I believe," one of the centurions who had come first 
said finally. 

“So do I," said the other, and then with a nervous laugh 
he looked to his friend. “But we didn't come here to pray, 
did we?" 

“No?" Christopher was astonished. 

“The Prefect sent us to bring you to the palace." 

“And when they didn't return, we were sent after them," 
one of the later group explained. 

Christopher looked at the circle of men, a slow amused 
smile lighting his features. “I'll go to the palace with you," 
he said, “but if I weren't willing it would take more than a 
dozen men to drag me there." 

They nodded. Close to him in a room they could see his 
great strength. 

“But why do you let us take you prisoner?" one of the first 
centurions asked suddenly. “Why don't you leave the city 
and let us report to the Prefect that we can't find you?" 

There was a chorus of approval for the suggestion that 
Christopher quit the house at once. 

He refused. “It's not my job to run away," he told them. 
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They argued, pointing out that the Prefect was sure to 
kill him, but that if he escaped he would be able to carry 
on his mission in other cities. But Christopher insisted that 
it was his duty to talk with the Prefect. 

They tied his hands behind his back, then, forming a 
square around him, marched him to the palace. 

“Have you a plan to make the Prefect understand the 
works of God?” they asked. 

“No —no plan, but one may be sent me.” 

They saw that as he walked, he prayed. 
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THERE was a great stir throughout the palace when the 
centurions brought Christopher to the hall where the Prefect 
sat studying a parchment he had just received from Rome. 
All who could crowded into the room to see and hear what 
would happen. 

Christopher, stepping ahead of his guards, strode across 
the room and stood before the Prefect’s chair. Then, with a 
mighty wrench, he snapped the cords that bound his wrists. 
Holding his hands before him he asked, “You sent for me?” 

The Prefect had seen Christopher once before, but that 
time the Prefect had been on horseback, so the giant had 
seemed less formidable than now, when he towered above 
the Prefect’s chair. 

“Yes, I sent for you.” The Prefect rose, backing away, as 
if expected a blow. 

“Well, I’m here, and don’t be afraid of me,” Christopher 
laughed. “Sit down again and ask your questions.” 

The Prefect hesitated, then with what dignity he could 
tommand he went back to his chair. 
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“Who are you, and where did you come from?” He began 
his questions in his most judicial manner. 

“My father was the king of a small tribe in Canaan, and 
before my baptism I was called Reprobus. Now I'm a Chris¬ 
tian; my name is Christopher.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“The Christ-bearer.” 

The Prefect noted the interest of those who had crowded 
into the room, particularly of the men who had brought in 
the prisoner. “That's a foolish name for a strong fellow,” the 
Prefect spoke as if he was addressing a child. “Why call 
yourself after a Man who couldn't save Himself, and certainly 
can't stop me from having you boiled in oil if I decide that's 
what I want to do with you.” 

“He could have saved Himself —but He chose to die for 
the sins of every man since Adam —your sins and mine.” 

'The only sin is being stupid enough to allow oneself to 
be caught.” 

Christopher smiled. “That's an empty philosophy — as 
empty as all the prattle about a man having nothing to fear 
if he's true to himself. If you're going to live happily here and 
hereafter you have to be true to God, and do good to your 
neighbors.” 

The Prefect looked puzzled. “Do you Christians really 
give money to the poor?” 

"Yes” 

The Prefect looked at the men who crowded back of 
Christopher and laughed. Several of them joined in his 
amusement. 

“What's gained by sharing your goods with the rabble?” 
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"Haven’t you ever enjoyed giving a present to a friend?” 

“That’s different.” 

“It’s not as satisfying as feeding the poor.” 

The Prefect laughed again. “Would you really be willing 
to sell your goods and give away the proceeds? I’ll wager you 
wouldn’t.” 

It was Christopher’s turn to laugh. “I haven’t any goods — 
just what I’m wearing. I haven’t even a staff since I drove 
mine into the ground and God made it blossom as a sign.” 

The Prefect showed his interest. He leaned forward, spoke 
impressively. “A man who can do a clever trick like that 
would go a long way in the service of the Emperor. Why 
don’t you let me take you to the Temple — you can promise 
to serve the gods and — ” 

“Your gods are idols made by men,” Christopher shouted 
an interruption. “I’ll never offer sacrifice to them.” 

Tire Prefect frowned, startled by the strident voice that 
thundered through the room and carried to the courtyard 
beyond. “You sound like a wild man,” he scolded, trying to 
cloak his fright with anger, “and you seem to have no more 
sense than a beast from the jungle. Don’t you know I can 
have you killed this minute?” 

Christopher looked at the men around him, and there was 
almost a light of amusement in his eyes. 

The Prefect looked at the men, too, and wondered how 
many of them would die if the giant decided to fight. He 
had the uncomfortable feeling that he, the Prefect, might be 
the first to feel the crushing strength of the long fingers. 
He shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“If you’d go to the Temple with me I could give you great 
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honors here in my city, and then send you to Rome as the 
head of a company. You could have gold and silver —a robe 
edged with fur — and there are some fair-haired young 
women who have been sent as captives from—” 

“I said no,” Christopher interrupted again, and this time 
he spoke with such quiet finality that the Prefect knew the 
Christian giant could never be bribed. 

“Do you realize what your refusal means?” 

“If God wants me to serve Him by dying for Him — " 
Christopher shrugged his shoulders. 

“Decius says you Christians can’t have your God,’’ the 
Prefect was growing annoyed. 

Christopher laughed. “Decius is a fool,’’ he said, flippantly. 

More angered by Christopher’s laughter than by his words, 
the Prefect jumped to his feet. “You men who brought him 
here, take him away,’’ he commanded. “This time use chains. ’ 

The centurions who had brought Christopher to the hall 
moved uneasily. They looked at one another, and the Prefect 
thought that they were about to refuse to carry out his order. 

“What’s the matter?’’ the Prefect shouted. “Are you afraid 
of him? Has he bewitched you with his nonsense about love 
and charity?’’ Then suddenly, incredulously, he looked from 
one man to another. “Have you been listening to him? Is 
that why you were gone so long?’’ Then he screamed to the 
guards to overpower Christopher and the centurions. 

“Bind them —kill them if necessary — but don’t let them 
escape,’’ he yelled, jumping up, drawing his sword and mak¬ 
ing ready to fight. 

There was not even a scuffle. Christopher allowed himself 
to be bound, so did the centurions. 
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“You were letting him talk and pray with you, weren't 
you?" the Prefect scoffed. He wasn't afraid now that the 
prisoners were chained. 

The men looked toward Christopher, then to one another. 
“We believe," one of the centurions said quietly, speaking 
for them all. 

“Throw them into a cell —all of them! No —wait —put 
the giant into a place by himself." 

“A dungeon?" 

The Prefect thought about that. “No," he decided, “make 
him quite comfortable, but see he's well guarded. I may 
still be able to use him. Now get out — all of you." 
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THE Prefect could not sleep. Time after time he dozed off, 
but each time he awoke with a start, and each time he found 
himself thinking of the session he had had with Christopher 
that afternoon. He was sure there must be a reason he could 
not banish the Christian giant from his thoughts and decided 
that it was a portent, a sign from the gods, probably from 
Apollo. 

It must be, so the Prefect told himself after much de¬ 
liberation, that the gods wanted Christopher to serve them. 
And, apparently, it was his duty to see that the man turned 
from Christ. 

But how was he to go about forcing Christopher to offer 
sacrifice in the temple? The Prefect thought about that for a 
long time, and presently he laughed. The plan which had 
come to him was so simple, so obvious, that he wondered why 
it had not occurred to him at once. 

Tire following afternoon, as soon as his official duties al¬ 
lowed, the Prefect mounted his horse and with only one 
attendant rode to the palace where Nicaea and Aquilina, 
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the two most popular courtesans of the city received their 
admirers. 

“I’ve come on business from the Emperor,” he told the 
young women as he accepted a cup of wine from a slave. 
Then, hastily, he related all that he knew about Christopher, 
and how he was sure that his dreams meant that the giant 
must be won over to the service of Rome. 

"You think that if we can make him forget his foolish 
vows long enough to commit what he’d call a sin, that you 
might convince him that Apollo was more pleasant than 
Christ?” Nicaea asked, picking up a golden disk, and looking 
at her reflection on its polished surface. 

“He’s a man, and you’re both very beautiful,” the Prefect 
wasn’t trying to flatter them, merely stating what he con¬ 
sidered a truth. 

“I’ve seen him,” Aquilina said, “he’s handsome, and if we 
were to use our best perfume —and wine that didn’t seem 
too strong — but really was —” she smiled. 

“I have a new robe that floats about me like a summer 
cloud —I could wear that,” Nicaea decided, and then, her 
voice suddenly harsh, “What’s it worth to us if we make him 
break his faith?” 

The Prefect considered for a moment. “I’ll give you each 
ten male slaves which you’ll be able to sell in the market, 
and-” 

“Ten slaves?” Aquilina made the offer sound ridiculous. 

“Not enough,” Nicaea was positive. 

“I’ll add jeweled bands for your hair,” the Prefect 
bargained. 

Aquilina laughed. “We can get that from any rich man’s 
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son for an evening's entertainment. Make it fifty slaves 
apiece and enough gold and jewels for two girdles, and we'll 
deliver this Christopher to you a true son of Apollo." 

The Prefect frowned. "After all, this man is just a giant 
I thought might please Decius." 

“Yes — and if you please Decius — " Nicaea sent a know¬ 
ing glance toward the Prefect. She knew the man's ambitions. 

"Make it twenty-five slaves — " 

"Fifty," Aquilina yawned. "Fifty, and the gold and jewels 
so that we each can have a linked girdle." 

"The Empress hasn't a linked girdle of gold and jewels." 

"How do you know, have you seen her recently?" Nicaea 
teased. "Or has she written to you? Does Decius know she 
writes you?" 

"Thirty-five." The Prefect tried not to show that he was 
annoyed. 

"Fifty —or nothing. And please make up your mind. We've 
been invited to a banquet and don't want to be late." 

The Prefect frowned, trying to think of another plan to 
trap Christopher. He tried to tell himself that there were 
other women in the city as alluring as these two who were 
driving such a hard bargain, but he knew that wasn't so. 

In the end he agreed to their terms. 
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LIKE the centurions, the two young women were excited 
at the prospect of meeting Christopher. It was an assignment 
that promised to be more than just profitable, and they made 
themselves ready with as great care as if they had been 
summoned to entertain the Emperor himself. Their hair was 
carefully curled, perfumed, and garlanded with flowers; they 
wore shining garments, golden sandals, and their best jewels. 
When the bearers were ready with the litters that were to 
carry them to the palace, they put cloaks of fur around their 
shoulders. 

“Now, be very careful not to frighten him,” Nicaea 
warned. “The Prefect says he’s almost a savage.” 

* I rn not half so much afraid of frightening him as I am 
of his frightening me. I don’t want him to tear this robe.” 

“He’ll probably turn out to be rather sweet, and, after all, 
think what good banquet table conversation it will make — 
all we say to him, all he says to us —and how we so intoxi¬ 
cated him with our beauty that he was anxious to go to the 
Temple with us.” 
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They were very gay, very sure of themselves — so sure 
that they told the guards who stood before Christophers 
prison to let them enter unannounced and alone. 

‘There's nodiing for us to be afraid of,” Nicaea decided. 
“Why — after his very first glance at me his Christianity will 
be as dead as last years roses.” 

“Don't say that —it sounds as if we might be a frost.” 

They laughed and preened themselves for their moment 
of conquest. Then the guards opened the door. 

Christopher was standing by an arched window that looked 
down on the courtyard, and he turned slowly, a fierce scowl 
darkening his never handsome features. Then he moved a 
step toward them, his head thrust forward, his huge hands 
clenched as if in anger. 

The young women cowered, moving toward the door. 
Nicaea could not smother a cry. 

Then, as swiftly as it had come, Christopher’s anger van¬ 
ished, and with a deep sigh he dropped to his knees. 

The young women looked with amazement. They had 
never seen a man pray —there was an earnestness about it 
that held their interest. They had seen sacrifices at the 
Temple, of course, also dances and incantations, but this man 
who looked strong enough to pull down the pillars of the 
palace —on his knees —his eyes raised —his lips moving — 
his hands quietly folded. He made a very novel sight. 

Nicaea moved uneasily. She looked toward her companion, 
her raised eyebrows asking a question. Should they leave? 

Aquilina shook her head “no.” 

“He might be mad,” Nicaea whispered. “We should have 
asked if he's mad.” 
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“Simple minded, perhaps, but not mad.” 

“He’s so tall, and his scowl was so fierce —don’t you think 
we’d really better go?” 

“And lose fifty male slaves? I should say not. Come on- 
let’s go and embrace him.” 

Aquilina started across the room, Nicaea timorously fol¬ 
lowing. The kneeling giant did not move, did not even send 
a glance in their direction. For a moment Aquilina hesitated, 
then put one arm across Christopher’s shoulders. She leaned 
forward and kissed his forehead. Nicaea, seeing goblets of 
wine on a table at the far end of the room, brought one and 
held it temptingly before Christopher’s lips. 

Christopher closed his eyes and began to pray aloud. He 
asked that the love of God might enter the hearts of the 
women, that their sins might be forgiven them, and that 
through God’s grace they might sin no more. 

Aquilina laughed when she heard the words, but Nicaea 
placed her hand over Aquilina’s mouth. 

As if he was not conscious of their presence, Christopher 
prayed on. Then, when he stopped, he rose from his knees 
and looked at them. “You’re both very beautiful,” he smiled. 
“Why not sit down and let us talk.” 

The young women moved uneasily, not knowing what to 
say, or do. Things were not moving according to plan, at all. 
Nicaea offered her wine cup to Christopher. 

“I’m not thirsty-thank you,” he told her, but he took the 
cup and carried it back to the table. Again he turned and 
studied them critically, this time from the distance of the 
length of the room. “God was very kind to both of you,” he 
said. “He certainly made you very lovely.” 
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He seated himself on a long cushioned bench, making 
himself quite comfortable. “And now, even though you don't 
care to sit down, please tell me why you've come here? 

The young women looked at one another. This interview 
certainly wasn't working out as they had expected. “The 
Prefect sent us," Nicaea said presently. 

“So?" 

“Pie wanted us to overpower you with perfume and wine — 
and with love." 

Christopher smiled. “Each day I ask not to be led into 
temptation — and delivered from evil." 

Aquilina crossed and sat at the far end of the bench. Do 
you really like being a Christian?" Her question was most 
matter of fact. “I've known a few Christians — none of them 
at all well —but I've seen a lot of them die. Would you 
really rather die than live in the luxury which the Prefect 
could give you?" 

“Much rather —if living in luxury meant denying God." 

Nicaea came closer, a puzzled expression etching small 
lines across her forehead. “You said we were beautiful, but 
yet you — well — what does beauty mean to you?" 

“Yes, what were you thinking when you said that?" 
Aquilina asked, truly interested. 

“I was thinking what lovely angels you'd make." 

“Angels?" 

Christopher told them of heaven, and of the angels who 
served God. 

“It sounds like a very nice place, but — " Nicaea hesitated 
to express her thought. 

“But what? What's your question?" 
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“But aren’t we what you Christians call sinners? How 
could Aquilina and I ever become angels?” Nicaea threw a 
cushion to the floor and sat at Christopher’s feet. 

Christopher told them of what Christ had said to the 
woman who had been taken in adultery, explaining that 
while God condemns the sin, His love is so great that He 
is always ready to forgive the sinner. 

The women sat silent; thinking of what they had been 
told. “Tell us the whole story of your Christ,” Nicaea asked 
presently. 

Christopher told them, answering their questions, explain¬ 
ing. arguing, for the young courtesans knew the stories of 
the gods of Rome and the East; and compared their faith 
with Christopher’s. 

When the shadows in the corners of the room began to 
grow dark Aquilina rose. “We really must go,” she said. 

“Yes,” Nicaea rose, too, “let’s go back to the palace —I 
want to think about this.” 

They moved to the door, and called to the guards to open 
it for them. Then they turned and looked at Christopher, 
who had accompanied them. 

“Perhaps we’ll come again tomorrow,” Aquilina said. 

“I hope you will. Think over what I’ve told you. Its truth 
will grow more forceful as you consider it.” 

The women were silent as they returned to their palace, 
and not even the white fox cloaks that an admirer had sent 
could make them forget what Christopher had taught. 

“How beautiful,” Nicaea stroked the silken fur, “do you 
think we ought to send him a thank-you note and suggest we 
give a banquet to celebrate his safe return to the city?” 
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“Do you want a banquet?” Aquilina asked thoughtfully. 

“Not really,” and then, after a moment’s thought. “I’d 
rather be alone — thinking, or talking with you.” 

They ordered the servants to shut the outer gates of the 
palace, and to leave the lamps unlighted. For hours they sat 
talking, arguing, making notes of questions they would ask 
Christopher when they saw him again, for they both knew 
that they would return the following day. 

It was shortly after the noon hour when they asked the 
guards to let them enter the room where Christopher was 
held prisoner. This time they were simply dressed, wore 
neither heady perfume nor jewels, and their cloaks were of 
wool. 

All through the long afternoon they talked, and Christo¬ 
pher taught them simple prayers. 

“I have never been so excited before in my life,” Nicaea 
paced the floor, driven to action by the stress of her emotions. 

“Christianity’ is exciting,” Christopher admitted, “and I 
know how you feel. But, remember, your life will be very 
different if you accept Christ as your master.” 

They talked of what conversion would mean materially as 
well as spiritually, but the fire that Christopher’s words had 
kindled burned fiercely, driving away each objection, making 
it seem clear that there was only one path they could follow. 

“You must be sure, very sure,” Christopher warned when 
it was time for them to leave him. “Christianity isn’t a fad 
to be enjoyed today and discarded next week.” 

“We realize that, and we understand that one has to give 
up many worldly things to follow the way of the cross,” 
Aquilina said slowly. 
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“And we are sure,” Nicaea was positive. “You can count 
on seeing us again tomorrow.” 

As they were talking the third afternoon, the door of the 
room was thrown open, and a centurion entered. 

Christopher jumped to his feet, as if to defend his visitors. 

“The Prefect has sent me,” the centurion announced. 
“He’s heard that neither Aquilina nor Nicaea has been at 
home to her friends the past two evenings, and that they’ve 
come here dressed as though they were in mourning. He 
wants to see them in the council hall at once.” 

The two women looked at Christopher, as if asking 
instructions. 

The centurion crossed the room and took Nicaea by the 
wrist. “The Prefect’s ordered me to have guards drag you 
through the street if you refuse to come any other way.” 

“There’ll be no need for guards,” Christopher said with 
authority, “but first I want to talk with these young women 

— alone.” 

“The Prefect said at once.” 

“The shadow of that bench won’t move an inch before 
they join you,” Christopher assured him, and the man left. 

Both of the young women were pale, but not because of 
actual fear. “What are we going to say to him?” Aquilina 
worried. “He’ll order us to the arena, but isn’t there something 
we could say or do that would — ” she stopped, not quite able 
to express herself. 

“Something that might be a sign — or a testimony,” Nicaea 
suggested. 

“I’ve thought for some time of a way to show them a sign 

— and you could do it as well as I.” He outlined a plan that 
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would be as startling as it was simple to execute. Then he 
blessed the two women and sent them to the Prefect. 

When they reached the council hall Aquilina and Nicaea 
were in the gayest of spirits, and they laughed loudly when 
the Prefect upbraided them. 

“What’s so amusing?” he demanded. “Have you been able 
to make the giant forget his silly faith, or haven’t you?” 

“No, we haven’t,” Aquilina admitted quietly. 

“No, we haven’t,” the Prefect mocked. “I sent you to turn 
his head with your charms —and he succeeded in turning 
yours with childish tales of heavenly love. I assigned you the 
duty of making him renounce Christianity, but instead he 
persuaded you to abandon your own gods.” 

Neither of the women attempted to answer. 

“Well — ” the Prefect stormed, “why don’t you say 
something?” 

“You’ve been doing all the talking,” Nicaea was amused. 
“You’ve decided what happened —and you’re telling us.” 

“Either you come to the Temple with me at once or I’ll 
have you killed,” he stormed, “and not in the arena. I know 
more painful ways to make you die. You come to the Temple, 
do you hear me?” 

The women looked toward one another and burst into 
laughter. “I haven’t refused to go to the Temple, have you 
Nicaea?” Aquilina asked. 

“Why, no!” Nicaea seemed amazed that anyone should 
have questioned her willingness to honor the gods. 

“You mean you will go with me?” The Prefect was more 
than suspicious. 

“We’ll meet you there tomorrow morning,” Nicaea assured 
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him. Give orders to have the place garlanded for a festival 

invite all the court to be present — tell all the populace who 
can crowd in to be present." 

The Prefect smiled, but weakly. He was still not sure 
that they meant what they said. “Tomorrow morning?" he 
asked. 

“You can send an escort for us in the morning. We'll meet 
you at the Temple —but tonight we want to be alone." 

“Why? Are you going to try to escape?" 

“Don't be foolish," Aquilina answered him sharply. “You 
can place a guard around the palace if you don't trust us. 
They can go back with us now and stand watch all night." 

The Prefect did not understand their insistence that they 
be alone, but decided that it was not too important. The 
significant thing was that they were willing to go to the 
Temple, and he would see to it that all the court was invited 
to the show. As the young women left him he began to 
wonder if there'd be a real crowd for the morning's ceremony. 

There was. When he saw the number that had been unable 
to gain entrance to the Temple, the Prefect wished that he 
had scheduled the rites for the arena. It would have been 
easy to have moved the altar and a few statues to the open, 
and then there would have been a place for all. 

The Prefect entered the building and strode up the aisle 
his guards opened for him. He enjoyed making an entrance, 
and was more than annoyed when, just as he reached the 
raised dais to the right of the altar, a herald announced the 
arrival of Aquilina and Nicaea. The crowd turned, forgetting 
the Prefect, much more interested in the young women. 

They were dressed in white ceremonial robes, their hair 
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garlanded with white flowers, and each wore a girdle of 
heavy golden rope knotted about their waists. They came 
quietly up the aisle, which the soldiers kept open, toward 
the altar where priests and priestesses waited for them. 

At the foot of the altar they stopped. Silently, not ac¬ 
knowledging the presence of either Prefect or priest, they 
unfastened the golden ropes. On either side of the altar were 
statues, one of Apollo, the other of Venus, and quickly, still 
silent, each young woman went to a statue and threw the 
golden rope around the neck. 

Then, holding both ends in one hand Aquilina turned. 
The crowd saw that she was about to address them, and a 
murmur of excitement filled the building. This was not at 
all the usual manner of sacrifice. 

The Prefect leaned forward. 

One of the priests of the Temple started down the steps, 
then stopped. Aquilina smiled at him, then looked toward 
the Prefect. 

“You have seen the staff of a Christian blossom in answer 
to his prayers,” she said in a quiet voice which carried across 
the heads of the assemblage. “You have seen the sick healed, 
and men and women enter the arena unafraid. You know 
what the God of the Christians can do —but now —call 
your gods from Olympus and see if they can heal these 
statues.” 

With all her strength Aquilina pulled on the golden rope 
— the marble swayed —she yanked on the rope again. 

Immediately there was pandemonium. Men shouted, the 
Prefect jumped to his feet, priests started down the steps 
from the altar. 
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"Pull, Nicaea — an idol can give no sign,” Aquilina sum¬ 
moned all the strength she possessed and tugged again at the 
golden rope. With a crash the statue fell. An angry snarl went 
up from the people. There was a second crash. Nicaea had 
toppled the pagan goddess of love from its pedestal. 

“They are Christians — ” the Prefect shouted. “They've 
desecrated the Temple —they are Christians.” 

“We are.” Aquilina was as calm as she was positive. 

“You'll die.” The Prefect started down the steps from his 
throne, shouting orders as he ran. “Drag the women to the 
courtyard — bring those golden ropes and hang this one by 
the neck —tie stones to her feet so that she'll be torn apart 
as she hangs. Torture the other —use fire and then behead 
her.” 

Rough hands literally dragged the women from the foot 
of the altar. The frenzied crowd cursed and spit on them — 
struck them as they passed. 

“See that the sentence is carried out,” the Prefect ordered 
the high priest, “and let your anger dictate your actions.” 

“You won't be here?” 

“I've got other work to do,” the Prefect called, but he 
offered no explanation as he pushed his way through the 
crowd. 
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THE Prefect yanked the reins from the soldier who had 
been holding his horse and mounted. “Follow me, and bring 
your company with you,” he called to the nearest centurion. 
“And tell the crowd that if theyVe had enough of this show 
I'll give them a real one in the square before the palace.” 

He drove his heels into the flanks of his horse, the animal 
reared, then bolted through the lines of the waiting people. 
A man and a girl were knocked down before they could 
reach safety, but the Prefect did not look back. 

At the palace gates he pulled up his horse and dismounted. 
The company of soldiers were coming on the run, and he 
waited for them. 

“Go to the hall where the giant Christopher is being held 
and bring him here —all of you go if necessary, but drag 
him here — and alive.” Then to another centurion who stood 
on duty near by, “You go to the office of the executioner — tell 
him I want fire —small sharp arrows —hot oil —all of his 
paraphernalia. And he’ll need his largest sword. Hurry.” 

He paced up and down before the palace gates, pleased 
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to see that a crowd was assembling. They were quiet, ex¬ 
pectant, and they seemed afraid to come too near. That 
pleased him, too, he liked to realize that he was making an 
impression. 

And as he paced he began to think of an oration. He would 
torture Christopher — which would be a good show —then 
order him beheaded. When the head was free from the body 
he’d hold it up and address his oration to the dead man. He’d 
tell him that it was not Christ that had won, but Decius, and 
the gods of Rome. 

The idea of addressing the head of a dead man pleased the 
Prefect, and he felt it would also please Decius. He must 
be sure that a report of his activities of the morning reached 
the Emperor at once. After all, he told himself, it’s the small 
things that help a man to carve a successful career. 

He was still gloating over his plan when the centurion he 
had sent to bring Christopher returned to the square. Chris¬ 
topher, his hands chained behind him, walked in the center 
of a squad of soldiers. 

The crowd roared a greeting. Most of them had missed 
the spectacle at the Temple, but this would be even better. 
They tried to push closer, but the Prefect ordered a line of 
guards to hold them back. 

It was not until he saw the executioner and his assistants 
bringing the tools of their craft that the Prefect stopped his 
pacings, however. Then he stood before Christopher, studying 
him carefully. 

He certainly was a huge man, and once again the Prefect 
noted that it was muscle, not fat, that covered the large bones. 
What a soldier he must have made, with his long legs, his 
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powerful arms and hands. What a soldier he might still be 
if only he could be made to renounce the troublesome Christ. 

And the Prefect knew how badly the Emperor needed 
good soldiers, for only that morning he had received the news 
that the Goths were causing trouble again, and that Decius 
had gone to the country along the Danubius River to try 
and overcome them. 

'Why be a fool?” he asked, sharply. "The executioner is 
here —you'll be tortured and then killed. But if you show 
good sense I'll set you free and send you to the Emperor.” 

Christopher did not answer. 

"Look —back of you by the palace gate —there's a statue 
of Apollo! Just bow before the statue, swear to serve the 
Emperor, and I'll see you free. You'd be a Prefect in no time.” 

Christopher did not so much as glance toward the statue. 
Instead, he laughed. "Have the gods of Rome come from 
their mountain to repair the statues in the Temple?” he asked. 

The Prefect's anger flared. "So it was you who put them 
up to that trick!” he shouted. Then he turned to the execu¬ 
tioner. "Why are you standing there?” he demanded. "Bring 
hot irons —beat him —torture him —do something to him.” 

The crowd yelled its approval. 

A corps of soldiers, trained in the art of torture and execu¬ 
tion, ran to Christopher. Two of them climbed a stone pillar 
by the palace gates, while another threw them the end of the 
chain which bound Christopher's wrists. Roughly, the chain 
was jerked upward and Christopher's arms were almost pulled 
from their sockets, while his head was thrown violently 
forward. This time the crowd laughed. 

The executioner nodded his approval, and motioned to 
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those who stood about the small braziers. Thin rods of iron, 
the ends white with heat, were pulled from the glowing coals 
and the whippers ran to commence their beatings before the 
iron could cool. 

“Crown him,” the Prefect ordered. “Crown him,” echoed 
the crowd. 

Again the executioner motioned to his assistant. This time, 
with long pinchers, they picked a crown of iron from a bed 
of coals. They passed it to the men who had climbed the 
pillar, and it was dropped on Christopher’s forehead. 

“Does your love and charity for your fellow men ease the 
pain?” the Prefect mocked. 

Christopher did not answer, but tried to smile. Then he 
began to pray, silendy. 

“He doesn’t cry aloud like the other men we’ve crowned,” 
a centurion said in amazement. 

“Perhaps his God does ease the pain,” another answered, 
soberly. 

“No more of that talk,” the Prefect frowned at them. 
“Beat him again with rods, and see that they’re really hot this 
time. And then have forty of the best archers send a round 
of arrows into his body. Have you the small sharp ones?” 

The executioner held up an arrow to show the size he had 
brought. 

The Prefect turned to look at Christopher, breathing deep 
as if he enjoyed the stench of burned flesh. “Now what do 
you think of Christ?” he laughed. 

Christopher sent him an almost pitying glance. Then he 
squared his shoulders and with a sudden move lifted his 
head so high that the iron crown clattered to the pavement 
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of the square. “I think that before the sun sets you will kneel 
to Him,” the dying Christian shouted. “You and hundreds 
who do not now believe.” 

The Prefects temper soared, he felt that now Christopher 
was mocking him. “Send your arrows into him,” he began to 
give orders to the men, “don’t stand gaping like a lot of 
country louts — maim him, each man aim at a different spot, 
but be careful not to strike his heart because we want to see 
him kneel for the sword.” 

Again he paced back and forth, almost hysterical. “Draw 
your bows,” he waved his fists, urging the men to hurry. 
“You’ve sent arrows into a man before —draw your bows — 
draw your bows.” 

The small arrows began to fly through the air, many of 
them wild of their mark as the men hastened to do the 
Prefect’s bidding without waiting for proper aim. 

The Prefect screamed curses and ran up and down shaking 
his fist, his behavior far from pleasing to his centurions, but 
finding great favor with the roaring crowd. “You’re missing 
him,” he bellowed, “send them into his arms and legs —any¬ 
where but his heart —” 

Another shower of hastily aimed arrows left the bows of 
the archers, some falling short, others lodging in the body 
of the martyr. And one errant arrow struck the temple of 
the Prefect, injuring him so badly that he was immediately 
blinded in one eye. 

A groan went up from the crowd. 

The Prefect said nothing, but stood too stunned, too hurt, 
even to accuse the man who had struck him. 

“You fools, you’ve blinded him,” the executioner took 
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command of the ceremony. He called to the men who had 
climbed the pillar, “Let him down —drag him to the block 
and let me use the sword/' 

The soldiers hurried to do as they had been ordered. When 
the chain was free Christopher lurched forward, but he did 
not fall. The crowd, after their first howl when the Prefect 
had been injured, had grown silent. They were watching 
intently, for this was no ordinary execution. There was some¬ 
thing almost frightening about seeing this man die. 

A dozen guards surrounded Christopher, as if to drag 
him to the block, but he shook them off. He reached out his 
hand toward the Prefect. “When I am dead,” he said firmly, 
kindly, “make a little clay, mix it with my blood, and place 
it on your eye. I have prayed to God, He will restore your 
sight — perhaps in His grace He will also enter your heart.” 

Then he staggered and half fell across the execution block. 

The executioners stroke was as sure as it was swift, but 
when the man held the head aloft there was no demonstra¬ 
tion—not even a sound. They were too busy watching the 
Prefect. Was he going to do as Christopher had told him? 

A hastily summoned court physician hurried from the 
palace, followed by slaves with basins, balms, and bandages. 
The physician examined the wound. The crowd saw him 
shake his head and summon a bearer who held a basin. 

Then they saw something much more thrilling. Pushing 
the physician aside the Prefect ran to the place where 
Christophers body lay. He stooped down, and brushed the 
stones until he had gathered a handful of dust. He went to 
the still bleeding body and mixed the earth and the blood. 
Then, as he placed the strange poultice over his wound, he 
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knelt and called, “God — Christophers God —give me back 
my sight.” 

Those who were close to him saw that he was sobbing. 

The moments passed. Then the Prefect rose. Slowly he 
lowered his hand, but not timorously as a man who is unsure, 
but deliberately, as if to call attention to his act. 

The silence had become so great that it seemed as if death 
might have touched the city. Almost breathlessly, the crowd 
waited, the tension of the moment etched on each face. 

The Prefect moved his head, lifting it first to the sun, 
then looking around him. Unbelief, amazement, and finally 
awe lighted his features, and then he spoke. “I can see!” 

A moment later, as unashamed tears started down his 
cheeks, he raised his fingers and made the sign of the cross. 

A sigh came from the crowd, a releasing of breath long 
held. Then there was confusion as each man began to tell 
his neighbor what his neighbor had seen for himself. 

In the days that followed there seemed to be but one topic 
of conversation throughout the city. In palaces and hovels, 
in the bazaars and law courts, wherever men gathered, they 
talked of how Christopher had served his God, and of how, 
forgetting his own torments, he had prayed to his great and 
merciful God that the Prefect's sight might be restored. 

Travelers leaving the city related what had happened as 
they sprawled before the campfires along the caravan routes, 
seafarers heard it, and repeated it. Christopher was dead, no 
one made note of the day or year of his martyrdom. He left 
no written words, and even the name of the city in Lycia 
where he died was soon forgotten. 

But his story lived. 
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THE story lived — the veneration of Christopher spread 
swifdy. 

The first to turn their thoughts to him as a source of 
example and intercession were the Christians of the unknown 
Lycian city in which he had met his death. But it was the 
wayfarers who spread the story of Christopher’s life and 
martyrdom. It was these men, merchants, camel drivers, 
soldiers, who talked excitedly of the giant who had died for 
Christ, and whose enthusiasm was responsible for the em¬ 
bellishments of the already impressive facts. 

“He was a giant —eight cubits in height,” they’d insist when 
a man who shared the shade of an oasis looked skeptical. 

“He was stronger than any man in the city, almost nine 
cubits tall, and when he prayed heaven answered/' they 
said the next time it was necessary to make an impression. 

After all, the most careful of men are prone to exaggerate 
the good qualities of one they regard as a warm personal 
friend —we have all been guilty sometimes of that form of 
affection — and it must have been doubly easy for those who 
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knew they were talking of a flesh and blood hero who prac¬ 
ticed the life he urged others to follow, even to the point of 
accepting torture and death. 

But while it is acknowledged that the events of Christ- 
topher’s life were embellished, it must always be remembered 
that he was a real man. There can be no question about that. 
Portions of his story may be apocryphal, but he was not a 
myth. The Church accepts the evidence that he lived and 
died. St. Christopher has his honored place in Roman Mar- 
tyrology, his feast day being July 25. In the Greek, and other 
Oriental churches, he is feasted on May 9. 

It is generally agreed, by historians of the Church, that it 
was the constant emphasis of his martyrdom that led to the 
popular acceptance of St. Christopher as a giant of unusual 
proportions. His admirers described him as a large, strong, 
man who had suffered bravely, and the braver he grew in 
the minds of his unlettered friends, the bigger he became, 
physically, in their recitals of his deeds. As for that portion 
of the story which told of the stream, and the weight of the 
Child that Christopher carried through the stormy waters, 
the historians suggest that this was intended to denote the 
trials and sufferings of any soul willingly accepting the yoke 
of Christ. It was first told, undoubtedly, during a teaching 
bv a priest, rather than by a wayfarer. 

If St. Christopher died during the persecutions of Decius, 
then he was probably martyred about a.d. 249-251, so it was 
about seventy-five years after his death that Christians began 
to find it safe to leave the caves and catacombs and worship 
openly and above ground. The Emperor Constantine told 
that he had seen a cross of flame in the sky, and while he 
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did not become a Christian until many years later, when he 
was dying, Constantine did issue invitations to a great coun¬ 
cil to be held in Nicaea, in Syria. Constantine was the Em¬ 
peror for whom the Church had been waiting, the first ruler 
to recognize and use its moral force. He knew that bishops 
from every nation wished to meet and discuss the Empire of 
God, and realized that such a council would help knit more 
closely the Empire of Constantine. 

Still, the calling of this meeting, the acceptance of this 
moral force, did not mean that the men and women who 
talked of the Christ-bearer found Christianity a simple matter. 
There were many powerful political leaders who were ene¬ 
mies of the New Order; there were the same conflicts between 
the carnal and the spiritual we know today. Therefore, a 
strong saint who would help one to pray, who would inter¬ 
cede for one before the throne of God, was something to 
be desired. Christopher was such a saint. 

And it is easy to understand how supplications for material 
aid began to be mingled with prayers for spiritual strength. 
Our earthly needs are very real to all of us. 

The veneration of Christopher — he undoubtedly became 
a saint by popular acclaim and ecclesiastical approbation 
shortly after his death —began in Asia Minor, where he had 
worked and died. 

By the sixth century, or within three hundred years of his 
death, the cult of St. Christopher had become established 
throughout the Near East, and travelers had carried it to 
Greece. The story had spread farther, much farther, but, 
by this time, Christopher was a household name in the coun¬ 
tries at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 
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There is a record of a church in Constantinople being 
dedicated to St. Christopher in 425, also of a church in 
Bithynia which was named for him when it was completed 
in 452. The first known painting of Christopher was in the 
ancient monastery of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai. The 
fact that such a painting was included among the treasures 
gathered for the enriching of this famed monastery indicates 
the regard with which he was held by the early dignitaries 
of the Church. St. Catherine’s was built on Mount Sinai by 
the Emperor Justinian, about 527, in honor of the martyred 
Catherine of Alexandria, and became the repository for 
treasures of the early ages of Christianity. The priceless 
manuscripts included early copies of both the Old and New 
Testaments, paintings and relics, as well as golden plate and 
jeweled chalices. The material wealth is largely gone, but 
the manuscripts are still being explored and decoded. 

Today the average wearer of a St. Christopher medal 
knows only the Christ-carrying episode, and this despite the 
fact that Christopher is probably the best loved saint in the 
world, being venerated by all, or nearly all, Christians. 

But in the early centuries St. Christopher, like all heroes 
in all ages, was the subject of more than one version of his 
deeds. Some of the early legends were fantastically tinged 
with pagan mythology. It would be a great mistake, however, 
to try to associate him with, say, Hercules, and those who try 
to find pagan origins for his adventures forget that the 
Church has accepted his life as an allegory, and that exag¬ 
geration can be traced to enthusiasm and simple faith. 

As an example of variety, there is an unusual version of the 
Christophe r legend which is credited to Northern Greece 
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and Bulgaria. This emphasizes his ugliness to the point of 
making him dog-faced before his conversion, and even this 
dog-faced story seems to have had many variations. 

One of the frequently told “dog-faced” tales relates that 
St. Christopher grew up to be more than strong and hand¬ 
some he was actually beautiful. When he reached voung 
manhood he became a great crusader against evil, which he 
had trained himself to recognize even when it existed only 
as a shadow over a man’s soul. 

As the years passed Christopher’s hatred for sin became 
so great that he looked for it everywhere, becoming so suspi- 
cious, so sin-conscious, so impatient with those who yielded 
to temptation, that his once lovely features grew more and 
more pointed until they finally resembled those of a dog. 

Christopher felt that his new, and fearsome, appearance 
was the Devil having his revenge, but this belief did not 
comfort him, so, in torment, he ran away from his home, 
searching for a place where he would not have to mingle 
with men. He found a lonely spot on the banks of a great 
river which lay in the center of a faraway island, and he 
earned his bread and meat by carrying over the few travelers 
who came that way. 

One day an Old Man, who had neither bread nor meat 
to offer in payment, asked to be carried over, and Christopher 
obliged him. When they reached the other side of the river 
the Old Man took a mirror from His pocket and told Chris¬ 
topher that someday, when he had proved himself, he might 
look in the mirror and find himself again a handsome man. 
Impressed by what he had been told, Christopher watched 
the Old Man 3s He crossed the fields, and saw that it was 
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Christ who had chosen to take the guise of a penniless 
traveler. 

Christopher wondered how he could prove himself, and 
the thought that came to him was that perhaps he was being 
punished because he had been unduly harsh. He tried to 
have greater charity and forgiveness for those who had sinned. 

Then, one day, a man as ugly as the basest sin came to the 
river bank and asked to be carried over. Christopher was so 
repulsed, so sure of the man's many sins, that his first thought 
was to bear him to midstream and drown him. Such a deed, 
he felt, might be the way for him to prove himself. But he 
didn't act on the impulse; rather, he told himself that it was 
not his place to judge. He nearly fell beneath the burning 
weight which grew greater with each step, but after a struggle 
he reached the other shore. 

When the ugly man jumped from Christopher's shoulders 
and started across the field, Christopher saw that it was the 
Devil he had carried, and he was angry that he had not 
followed his first inclination and destroyed the Evil One. 
But when he reached his hut and chanced to glance into the 
mirror, he saw that he had lost his dog face and again was 
beautiful. Then he knew that he had purified himself when 
he had offered charity to the most malicious of all beings. 

Such a version of the Christopher legend had its moral, 
of course, and the friars who wandered the highways teaching 
of Christ had need of simple allegories for simple men and 
women to whom saints and devils, legends and miracles, were 
as real as food and drink. 

“Tell us of our Lady," they would ask when they had 
finished the day's work at the forge or in the forest. 
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‘Then tell of St. Michael,” demanded the men who lived 
by the crossbow and the sword. 

“And after that let’s hear of St. Christopher,” suggested 
those who ferried travelers before the bridges were built. 

“Yes — tell us of St. Christopher,” they all would agree, for 
his story was a favorite with them all. 

So, in one form or another, the story spread. By the sixth 
century it was being heard in countries far to the west, 
wayfarers, both secular and clerical, had even carried it across 
the water to England. 

There must have been western communities where St. 
Christopher was well known by the start of the sixth century, 
for records state that when St. Remigius of Reims, the bishop 
who baptized King Clovis and helped to Christianize France, 
died in 532 or 535, he was buried in a small church dedicated 
to St. Christopher the Martyr. Gregory the Great, who 
founded so many monasteries in the late sixth and early 
seventh centuries speaks of one named in honor of Chris¬ 
topher, while in Spain he was highly venerated. 

It was in Spain that a breviary and missal containing a 
special Office in honor of St. Christopher was issued about 
636. This is the Mozarabic Breviary, attributed to St. Isidore, 
which served as the national liturgy of the Spanish Church 
until the eleventh century, and which is still used with 
modifications. St. Isidore, in a note on this special Office, 
mentions the moving of St. Christophers relics to Toledo, 
and then to France, though he gives no dates. 

By the start of the ninth century the cult of St. Christopher 
had become so general among all men in all countries that 
it is possible to trace its spread from that time on. 
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"We will have Christopher as the patron of our city,” the 
men of Venice decided, while other men who lived along 
the banks of the great rivers copied the idea. Dwellers in big 
and little towns along the Danube, the Rhine, the Rhone, and 
the Seine looked to him as a special intercessor. 

“He is the patron of all who travel by land or water,” 
bishops said gravely. “Travelers sign themselves with the 
cross, and tell one another that if they can behold an image 
of St. Christopher they will not faint or fall that day, so we 
will make his statues large and place them outside of the 
church. In that way many will be able to look on him as 
they hurry on their journey.” 

His statues were large and numerous, and, among other 
honors, Spanish sailors named a high mountain in the prov¬ 
ince of Granada after him —for it was the first land thev 
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sighted as they sailed across from Africa. 

Bookbinders and gardeners, as well as travelers, claimed 
him as their patron, and he was affectionately known by 
various forms of his name —Tobal, Kitts, Kester, and Chris- 
tobal —the name varying with the nation. He was invoked 
in time of storm, during earthquakes, and when plagues swept 
the world, for all of these were works of the Devil, and 
St. Christopher was known to have resisted the Evil One. 

The scholars of the Church gave serious consideration to 
the manner in which the men and women of the world 
venerated the Christ-bearer. The Middle Ages were marked 
by grave examinations of doctrines and personalities, so his 
story must have been subjected to careful study. Apparently 
there was complete approval of his life, and of the many 
reports of his successful intercession. 
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The wayfarers did not ask to have a book written about 
their friend —few of them could have read it had it been 
presented to them —but, in 983, Walter, bishop of Speyer, 
felt that the story should be placed on parchment. This was 
the first known Life of St. Christopher. 

Three hundred years later, or about 1290, another great 
churchman, Jacobus de Voragine, then archbishop of Genoa, 
also wrote a book. He called it Legenda Sanctorum — 
Legends of the Saints — and he included St. Christopher in 
his work. 

The monumental Legenda Sanctorum was the result of 
the archbishop's study of all the stories told of the lives and 
works of the saints, and in his capacity of editor he included 
or rejected apocryphal material and known facts. 

In the case of Christopher he undoubtedly accepted the 
incidents he found common to many versions of the story 
and used them as the basis for his own writing. 

For instance, the archbishop's study must have shown him 
that most stories agreed that Christopher was the son of a 
king in Canaan, that he was a huge man, that he had a great 
desire to serve Christ, and that he was converted by a hermit 
who was known to be a very holy man. Most versions of the 
legend reported that Christopher was martyred in Syria, 
and that before his death he was tempted by two women 
whom he converted, and who, also, were martyred. Several 
versions told of the conversion of the man who sentenced 
Christopher to death, so that incident was included in The 
Legends of the Saints . 

Of the several pagan names by which Christopher was 
called before he became the Christ-bearer, the archbishop of 
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Genoa chose Reprobus. He might have called him Offero, 
Offerus, or Offro — or even Adokimus, as some did. 

The archbishops unique study of the saints was so success¬ 
ful that it was popularly called the Legenda Aurea, the 
Golden Legend, because those who had access to it consid¬ 
ered it worth its weight in gold. 

The Legenda Aurea became known throughout Europe, 
was translated into French, and in 1483 was printed in 
English by William Caxton, the first English printer, who 
used both the Latin and French texts. Caxton published a 
variety of books, but his Golden Legend, with its seventy 
woodcuts, was his most ambitious and famous work. 

The Life of the wayfarers' friend was in print, though few 
of those who venerated him ever saw a copy. Instead they 
retold his story, wore or carried one of his medals, placed a 
quaint statue of the Christ-bearer in their homes. 

To the scholars, however, the books often were an impetus 
to further research. Studying the legend, searching old writ¬ 
ings for facts, they were able to make deductions. Some 
versions of the legend suggested that Christopher died during 
the persecution instituted by the Emperor Decius. As this 
reached its peak in Asia Minor just before Decius' own death 
while fighting the Goths along the Danube, it is fairly safe to 
say that Christopher died about a.d. 250. Stories of his 
strength indicate he was still a young man, so that he was 
probably born between a.d. 210-220. If he worked and died 
in one of the cities of Lycia in a.d. 250, then it is more than 
likely that he was one of the thousands converted by Babylas, 
who was martyred in a.d. 249-251, and who, besides being 
bishop of Antioch, was famous as a hermit. 
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There was little of which they could be sure —that is, little 
besides the fact that there was a real man who had been 
named Christopher, who had died for Christ, and who was 
known to be a great intercessor. 

It was this last distinction that won for St. Christopher his 
place as one of the fourteen Holy Helpers. The earliest men¬ 
tion of these powerful intercessors was in 1284, when there 
is a record of an altar being erected in their honor in the 
parish church at Krems, Austria. This was during the period 
when Europe was suffering from the so-called Black Plague, 
a series of epidemics which swept city after city, leaving the 
dead piled in the streets. 

There was famine, too, and desperate men and women 
cried, “Lord save us! — Lord save us!” 

Someone, a priest no doubt, heartsick at the sight of the 
misery of the people, grouped powerful and popular saints 
like Christopher, Blaise, and Catherine, as well as the patron 
saints of the neighborhood, and told the people to pray to 
them in a body, asking the fourteen Holy Helpers to implore 
God to be merciful to His people. 

In time, the plague died away, the harvests were plentiful. 
Nearly two hundred years passed, a shepherd boy attached 
to a Cistercian Abbey at Frankenthal told that he had 
been ordered, in a vision, to spread the veneration of the 
fourteen Holy Helpers. The boy’s story was so convincing 
that a church was erected in their honor in 1445. This 
became a place of pilgrimage, and a Brotherhood was eventu¬ 
ally established, being sanctioned by Pope Paul V in 1618. 

Devotion to St. Christopher as one of the Holy Helpers 
was very popular in central Europe for several centuries. 
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The wayfarers never questioned by what authority they 
asked St. Christopher to help them, or how the Church 
regarded their friend, but if they had done so they would 
have been told of occasions when the cult of St. Christopher 
was given serious study and complete approval by the 
scholars. 

When Cardinal Cesare Baronius, who has been called the 
father of modern church history, revised the Roman Martyr- 
ology i n !584 he included St. Christopher. The Bollandists, 
a group of Belgium Jesuits named for John Bollandus, editor 
of their first volume, also accepted St. Christopher in their 
Acta Sanctorum. This massive work which was started about 
1629 considers the acts of all the saints venerated throughout 
the world. The most recent volume, published in 1929, was 
the sixty-fifth of the series. 

Molanus discussed the influence of St. Christopher in his 
history of sacred art, published in Louvain in 1570, and 
Nicholas Serarius wrote of him in his treatise on the litanies, 
which was published at Cologne in 1609. 

St. Christopher had many other honors. For example, when 
approval was given, in 1386, for the formation of a Brother¬ 
hood whose members would guide wayfarers over the Arlberg, 
in the Tyrol, he was chosen the patron. A temperance society 
which was founded in 1517 at Krain, Austria, and spread 
through middle Europe, was also under his patronage. 

As was to be expected, the Christ-bearer became a favorite 
subject in Christian art. Those who invoked him owned 
paintings and statues, usually crude examples of art. In 
Wiirttemberg and Bohemia there were old coins. 

Too, there were great pictures in the great cities, for it was 
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not only the primitive workman whose imagination was fired 
by the spiritual and physical power of St. Christopher. 

“There must be a painting here at the foot of the grand 
stairway,” the builders of the Ducal Palace in Venice decided, 
and they sent for Titian. 

“There is only one fit subject,” the master decided, and 
Titian’s painting of Christopher carrying Christ is one of 
the masterpieces of the world. 

Venice has at least one other notable Christopher painting, 
the one by Tintoretto showing his martyrdom which hangs 
in the Church of Santa Maria dell’Orta. This painting attracts 
so many who venerate the Christ-bearer that the church has 
become popularly known as the Church of St. Christopher 
the Martyr. 

Other artists in other lands found Christopher a source of 
inspiration — no less than five of Albrecht Durer’s finest 
woodcuts have the Christ-bearer as the subject. 

It is interesting to note how greatly the legend influenced 
most of the artists who painted St. Christopher. In nearly 
every picture he is shown standing in water to his ankles or 
knees. He is depicted as a huge man and, except in some 
of the Germanic pictures, he is shown as beardless and 
handsome. This, of course, is contrary to the legend. The 
Infant Christ is always on his shoulder, though sometimes 
the right, sometimes the left, and the Infant frequently 
carries a globe in His hands as the Sovereign and Creator 
of the World. Sometimes He also carried a cross, as the 
Redeemer. The tall staff, sometimes blossoming, is as inevi¬ 
table as the Child. In some pictures the hermit who converted 
Christopher can be seen standing on the bank of the river. 
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This universality helped to establish Christopher in the 
minds of those who turned to him in need, and has aided in 
his world-wide veneration, for he is recognized at once. 

Statues of St. Christopher were even more numerous than 
paintings, and were frequently placed outside churches and 
public buildings. These were often very large because, while 
the wayfarers might not be able to read the inscription at the 
base of the statue, they knew that it told that anyone behold¬ 
ing the image of St. Christopher would not faint or fall 
that day. 

Christophori Sancti speciem quicumque tuetur 
Illo namque die nullo languore tenetur. 

And if the records are correct the statues really were large. 
There was a thirty-two-foot image before a church in Seville, 
Spain, and the twenty-foot statue which stood for years on 
the fafade of a church in Florence, Italy, is reported to have 
served as a model for the young Michelangelo, who studied 
and copied it several times. A statue of St. Christopher at 
that time outside the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, was 
described by an English writer of the eighteenth century as 
“a monstrous stone figure which amazes rather than pleases, 
being about ten yards in height.” 

Tradition says that at Auxerre, France, there was once a 
statue of St. Christopher which was seventy feet high! 

The Christ-bearer was often pictured in the stained-glass 
windows of medieval churches. There is a fine Christopher 
window at Chartres, for one example, and the window in the 
Church of All Hallows, in York, England, is dated 1089. 
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The number of windows, wall paintings, paintings, and 
statues of St. Christopher known to have existed in England 
authenticates the suggestions that there may have been a 
time when the patron of travelers was more widely venerated 
in England than St. George. Among the historic documents 
of the nation is an order from King Henry III that a painting 
of St. Christopher be placed “within the chapel of St. Paul’s, 
within the Tower of London,” and in 1248 the same King 
sent his greetings to the sheriff of Southampton and ordered 
that “an image of the Blessed St. Christopher be placed in 
the Queen’s Chapel at Winchester.” 

Most of this art was destroyed during the time of Cromwell 
when anything Catholic was ruthlessly demolished. Fortu¬ 
nately, or perhaps by design, some of the wall paintings were 
only covered by a light coat of whitewash which in late years 
has been removed by scientific methods without ruining the 
original painting. Most of the wall paintings that have been 
uncovered are in churches near small towns, and it seems 
very possible that it was friends of the Christ-bearer who, 
working through the night, tried to preserve this art in honor 
of one who had aided them. They could hide the statues, 
carefully cover the murals. When the Roundheads arrived all 
they found was a plain, white wall. 

The cult of St. Christopher was returning to England 
before the outbreak of World War II, and has grown since 
1939. When, after the first war, it was decided to erect a 
memorial to the men of the Bank of England who had given 
their lives, the choice of the subject was influenced by the 
fact that the Bank stands on ground originally owned by one 
of the oldest churches of London, St. Christopher le Stocks. 
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An interesting recognition of St. Christopher, which started 
before World War II, was the use of his head and 
shoulders on signposts. In these he carries the Child on 
one shoulder or the other, and with one hand he points 
to the next town. This vogue, undoubtedly, was a revival 
of the use of St. Christopher signposts, one, at least, of which 
carried the somewhat different thought of Christ sustaining 
Christopher — 


Who carried Christopher 
Speed thee today, 

And lift up thy heart 
All of the way. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER came to America with Columbus and 
the other wayfarers who planted the cross and the flag on 
the beaches of the new world. Throughout the West Indies, 
in the settlements of South America, and in Canada, they 
turned to him. 

When men built the first city in Florida they must have 
invoked him. And when the ox carts of Onate’s colonists 
which had followed the tortuous Rio Grande to northern 
New Mexico finally came to rest, St. Christopher’s statue 
was unpacked with the other family treasures. It was in the 
summer of 1598 that this first permanent Spanish colony was 
established in what is now the United States. The first church 
of the colony was completed in September of that year, and 
Mass was sung in the building on the ninth. While there is 
no record of the fact, it is more than probable that a statue of 
St. Christopher adorned the small adobe building. 

St. Christopher has always been one of the household 
saints of the Spanish-American families who live in the hill 
towns of northern New Mexico. These so-called “plaster 
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saints” are often very old — sometimes two or three hundred 
years — and the features are so perfectly sculptured as to seem 
almost portraits, while the vegetable dyes that were used have 
kept fresh and almost bright through the passing decades. 
They stand in their niches in the living rooms, these statu¬ 
ettes that have been handed down through the generations, 
and the family asks their intercession with perfect faith that 
if it is right for them the petition will be granted. Praying for 
rain, for help in finding a lost article, before starting on a 
journey down the mountain road to Santa Fe — the saints are 
invoked. And in the spring the family will walk the freshly 
planted fields carrying a small statue of St. Isidore, patron 
of the land, asking that he plead before the throne of God 
that the seeds will swell, and the harvest be plentiful. 

As for the rest of the United States, Christopher probably 
had his first veneration from the men and women who had 
huddled, terrorized, in the cramped quarters of the storm- 
shaken vessel which was carrying them across the Atlantic 
from Ireland, Central Europe, Poland, or Italy. When these 
wayfarers reached land they thanked St. Christopher, and 
asked him to pray for them as they journeyed to the towns 
and cities which were to be their future homes. Once they 
were settled they remembered the Saint whose medal they 
wore or carried and named churches and charities in his 
honor. 

St. Christopher’s aid was asked by millions of those who 
helped to settle America, but the present, almost universal, 
veneration was really established by two factors. One was 
the growing use of the automobile, the other was World 
War II. 
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A writer in a European journal of twenty-five years ago 
credits the Queen of Italy as having been the first to ask to 
have a St. Christopher medal especially blessed for her auto¬ 
mobile. This may, or may not, be true, but the custom seems 
to have spread swiftly in Italy and France, and was taken up 
in England where small plaques, blessed and unblessed, were 
placed in automobiles. In the Americas the custom of carrying 
a St. Christopher medal in the family car became very general. 

There were some who criticized the use of St. Christopher 
medals and plaques as a passing fad, but the fact is that the 
“fad” has not passed very quickly. As the young sailor hotly 
declared, St. Christopher isn't a rabbit's foot. He has been 
regarded with reverence, and there have been few suggestions 
that he is the patron of the foolhardy or the impossible. 

A few years ago a cynical American weekly carried an item 
which told that in the wreck of his taxi, the driver had 
escaped serious injury, his only hurt being a small cut over 
his eye. This he had received, so the weekly snickered, when 
he had struck his head against a St. Christopher medal he 
had pinned above his windshield. What the weekly did not 
tell was that the driver had been speeding, trying to beat a 
changing light. 

An excellent warning regarding the responsibility of St. 
Christopher was included in a note which a priest sent to 
the chauffeur of a Hollywood star. He wrote, 

Here is the medal you asked for. IVe blessed it, but you must 
remember that when you're going at forty, St. Christopher rides 
comfortably beside you. When the speedometer passes fifty he 
begins to grow anxious, and when you press down on the pedal 
and the needle shows you're going more than sixty miles an 
hour, he jumps out of the car, and you're on your own. 
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In other words, St. Christopher expects those who turn to 
him to realize the value of caution and self-restraint. 

Before the wartime curtailment of gasoline, the Saturday 
or Sunday nearest to July 25, St. Christophers feast day, was 
marked, in many towns, by the mass blessing of automobiles. 
In commenting editorially on this observance in New York 
City and suburbs, the New York Times stressed a city child's 
need for protection such as St. Christopher can be asked to 
give. “As he bore a Child in safety on his shoulders, his 
blessing on a car should mean the safety, not only of those 
it carries, but especially of children who may wander in the 
streets." 

The mass blessing of cars was resumed after the war. 



ST. CHRISTOPHER was an often-invoked saint during 
World War I, but the veneration he received during World 
War II was far greater, and can hardly be overestimated. 

Men and women who had never before raised their 
thoughts to heaven found that none of the material benefits 
they enjoyed were great enough to sustain them through 
days when the radio brought news that divisions to which 
their sons belonged were struggling ashore under enemy fire. 
Each new casualty list, each new report of booby traps and 
buzz bombs, brought fresh dismay. In these dread hours 
thousands who had never learned to pray discovered St. 
Christopher. 

There are countless men and women whose sole contact 
with the spiritual world is a small medal cast in honor of the 
Christ-bearer. 

In discussing this fact, an executive of an association of 
dealers in Catholic church goods said that he felt sure that 
each of the three or four leading manufacturers of medals 
had cast as many as 1,000,000 St. Christopher medals each 
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year between Pearl Harbor and V-J Day. At first thought 
that may seem a tremendous figure, but it has been estimated 
that three quarters of the men and women in the armed 
services carried one of these medals, and that each man who 
was in uniform two or more years owned three medals during 
that time. Medals do have the habit of getting lost or 
misplaced. 

It was not only those in uniform who asked St. Christopher 
to intercede in their behalf. Thousands of his medals were 
carried by men and women who worked, often in great 
danger, along the war-production lines which were so essen¬ 
tial to victory. And there were those whose work was not of 
war, but who looked on his image and asked St. Christopher 
to add his prayers to theirs. 

In the light of this great veneration it is remarkable that 
so little has been written of him in either the Catholic or 
secular publications. His life and legend are discussed in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia and in Catholic biographical diction¬ 
aries — also in the Lives of the Saints — all reference books. 

Yet when men who carried his medal through the war sit 
around and retell their experiences they recall how they 
turned to him as they piloted ships and planes, as they sur¬ 
vived on tossing rafts, or as they lay in slit trenches and 
foxholes busy with the job of battle. 

“We all wore a St. Christopher medal, and there was a 
large one in the plane,” the young air corps officer who had 
come to the bookshop explained. “But when we got to talking 
about him, we realized that we didn't know his whole story 
— just that he carried Christ. So I thought that if I could 
send each of the fellows a book —!” 
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It was a sailor whose request suggested this volume, and 
a soldier who speeded the actual writing. 

No accurate dates can be given, no quotations from those 
who knew him, there is only the fact that he lived. That, 
and a Golden Legend. Yet the cult of St. Christopher has 
grown with each succeeding century until, today, countless 
millions are asking the friend of the wayfarer to help them 
safely on their way through a bewildering age that has great 
need of spiritual and physical strength — asking, too, that, 
like him, they may carry Christ in their hearts! 
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